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John Adams, in the letter reproduced on 
pages 262-263 of this issue of the Quarterly 
Journal, concludes with a paragraph that 
might well be a text for meditation by anyone 
who deals with words. He writes: “Bookmak- 
ing is a profitable Manufacture, and any Thing 
to make Readers wonder, increases the Sale, 
without this, so many Inaccuracies, and glar- 
ing Fals hoods would not have crept into the 
Writings of De Pauw, Buffon or Raynal, con- 
cerning America.” 

Every writer, editor, publisher wants to pro- 
duce a work that will capture the interest of 
his audience; he would be less than human if 
he did not hope that this interest would create 
an unprecedented demand for his book. 
Ideally sound scholarship combined with 
talent—if not genius—and a generous portion 
of hard work will achieve this end. There is an 
easier way, however, a shoddy way, and there- 
in lies temptation. Gossip has more color than 
facts and is easier come by. But as Mandell 


Editor’s Note 


Creighton wrote: “Gossip which is written 
down is no more veracious than gossip which 
flies current . . . . Gossip is none the less gossip 
because it comes from venerable antiquity.” 

The marvelous tales of the early explora- 
tions and travels in new countries usually find 
indulgent, if not eager, consumers. The errors, 
the magnifications, the outright fabrications 
are excused because of their color and humor. 
Errors, magnifications, and fabrications exist 
in every age, but only to the careful reader, the 
one who questions, weighs, and compares, are 
the falsehoods of his own generation apparent. 
It is this careful reader, multiplied a hundred- 
fold, who becomes the guardian of truth in 
writing and publishing. He is the one who 
gives silent, unseen encouragement to those 
authors, editors, and publishers who, day after 
day, quietly maintain their integrity, their 
respect for the reader, and their regard for 
truth in the face of sales charts and financial 
statements. 





Only Connect 
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by P. L. TRAVERS 


of Congress did me the honour of asking 

me to address you that I should talk about 
how Mary Poppins came to be written. Now, 
I know that there are many people who can 
talk, and at great length, on subjects of which 
they are totally ignorant. But I’m not one 
of them. I can’t speak of what I don’t know 
and this is not from an excess of modesty but 
from lack of relevant data. Any work of fic- 
tion, any work of imagination, has, inevitably, 
something of the quality of poetry, or of those 
strange flashes of realization that happen for 
no apparent reason or rhyme—it can’t be de- 
scribed. Words are like the notes on a piano, 
instruments of communication, not the 
poem—or the music—itself. Once a piece of 
work is finished, it has said all there is to be 
said. My instinct is always to whittle down, 
not to enlarge upon, and hasn’t your own 
poet, Randall Jarrell, said—I forget the exact 
phrase for the moment—that a writer must 
remain silent about the way in which he 
writes? Even what he writes. Nothing, how- 
ever, prevents a writer from speaking about 
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the earth—the compost, as it were—from 
which his work arises. He can’t help knowing 
something about that because it is, of course, 
his very self. 

And this brings me to my title. I don’t have 
to tell you where it comes from. When I was 
at Radcliffe last year students from that col- 
lege and Harvard used to crowd into my small 
apartment once a week and the talk was so 
good, they were all so alive, so open to ideas, 
and so ready to fight me for them. I liked 
that. And I remember that on one occasion 
I said—and it still seems to me true—that 
thinking was linking. At that, one marvellous 
girl blazed out at me, “Yes! Only connect!” 
and began searching for pencil and paper. 
But I begged her not, for the life of her, to 
write it down in a notebook. E. M. Forster 
had made the connection already, and now 
it was really her own. Once you write things 
down you’ve lost them. They are simply dead 
words on dead paper. 

But “Only connect” was the exact phrase 
I had been leading up to and it has been 
precious to me ever since I read Howards 
End, of which it is the epigraph. Perhaps, 
indeed, it’s the theme of all Forster’s writing, 
the attempt to link a passionate scepticism 
with the desire for meaning, to find the hu- 
man key to the inhuman world about us; to 
connect the individual with the community, 
the known with the unknown; to relate the 
past to the present and both to the future. 
Oh, it’s a marvellous phrase and I seized 
upon it for this lecture because—well, what 
else is there to seize upon? This question of 
linking is, anyway, very close to me and since 
that is what I am talking about tonight in- 
evitably I have to go back to the past. 

You remember Blake’s “Little Black Boy”? 
“My mother bore me in the Southern wild.” 


In that sense I was a little black boy, too, 
for I was born in the subtropics of Australia. 
Not that I spent all my life there, only my 
young years, and most of it far from cities. 
I lived a life that was at once new and old. 
The country was new and the land itself very 
old—the oldest in the world, geologists say, 
and in spite of all the brash pioneering atmos- 
phere that still existed, even a child could 
sense the antiquity of it. We had also strong 
family traditions; we couldn’t escape them, 
caught as we were between the horns of an 
Irish father and a mother of Scottish and 
Irish descent. It was simple, not rich, not 
centered at all round possessions or the search 
for status symbols. It seems to me that there 
were few things of any kind—furniture, of 
course, clothes and food, all the modest ne- 
cessities. But of toys, and personal treasures, 
very few. If we wanted them we had to invent 
them, not by parental edict but from necessity. 


The illustrations by Mary Shepard are from Mary Poppins and Mary Poppins Comes Back, Mary Poppins 
From A to Z, Mary Poppins in the Park, and Mary Poppins Opens the Door by P. L. Travers, copyright 1934, 
1935, 1943, 1952, 1962, 1963 by P. L. Travers; ©1962 by John Lyndon, Ltd. Reproduced by permission 


of Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc. 
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And there were very few books: Dickens and 
Scott, of course, Shakespeare, Tennyson, and 
some of the Irish poets. I ate my way through 
these like a bookworm not because of any 
highbrow leanings but simply because they 
were books. But for the children who, as far 
as I can remember, were seldom specially 
catered for, it was the grownup world that 
was important. There was a modest hodge- 
podge of good and bad: Beatrix Potter, 
simple—even babyish—comics, an odd book 
that nobody else seems ever to have heard of 
called The Wallypug of Why, Ethel Turner’s 
stories, Alice, Kingsley’s Heroes. Hawthorne 
I never met till I was grown up and it seems 
to me, as I read him now, though perhaps I 
wouldn’t have thought so then, that he rather 
talks down to children, “tinifying,” if I may 


coin the word, and inventing dear little curly- 
haired daughters to make people like Midas 
more acceptable. Kingsley doesn’t do those 
things. He gives you the myths straight. 
Then, too, we had something that no child 
could find today, not anywhere in the world. 
We had penny books. You could buy a fairy 


tale for a penny—that’s how their lore went 
into me. And just as good, perhaps even better 
at that age, you could buy a Buffalo Bill. I 
don’t know whether anybody in this audience 
remembers such books? Indeed, not long 
ago—for it seemed so unlikely—I began to 
wonder whether I hadn’t made them up. It 
was a great relief to me when Rosamond 
Lehmann, the novelist, assured me that I 
hadn’t. “Of course we had penny books,” she 
said, and we dreamed over them together. 
Oh, why didn’t I keep them? What grownup, 
with no eye for the future, tossed the raggedy 
little morsels—as I myself have done since 
with many a child’s tattered paper treasure— 
into a nearby dustbin? Last year, when I was 
in Toronto visiting the Osborne collection of 
children’s books that goes back to the 17th 
century, I eagerly searched the glass cases. “If 
only,” I said, quite by chance, “I could see a 
penny book.” A conspiratorial, Guy Fawkes 
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sort of look passed between the librarians, and 
one hurried away and quickly came back with 
something held secretively behind her. She put 
it on the case before me and there was a 
Buffalo Bill—almost, it seemed, the very one, 
in the faded blacks and blues and reds that 
I had so long remembered. On the back of 
the cover was the advertisement for the two- 
and-sixpenny alarm clock that I had saved up 
for long ago but never quite achieved. And 
there, also—much more important—was the 
air rifle for nineteen-and-elevenpence that 
would kill an elephant at five yards. Alas, I 
never got that, either. What would I have 
done with it, if I had, you may ask. I never 
had a moment’s doubt about what I was 
saving for. It was to slay the enemies of 
Ireland! The sorrows of the “most distressful 
country” got into me very early—how could 
it help doing so with my father’s nostalgia for 
it continually feeding the imagination? My 
body ran about in the Southern sunlight but 
my inner world had subtler colours, the greys 
and snows of England where Little Joe swept 
all the crossings and the numberless greens of 
Ireland which seemed to me to be inhabited 
solely by poets plucking harps, heroes lordlily 
cutting off each other’s heads and veiled ladies 
sitting on the ground keening. 

I think, perhaps, if there was any special 
virtue in my upbringing, it lay in the fact 
that my parents, both of them, were very 
allusive talkers. Neither of them ever read 
anything that didn’t very quickly come out 
in conversation and from there pass into the 
family idiom. If my father discovered a poem 
he liked, even a piece of doggerel, it would 
presently be, as it were, on the breakfast table. 
Many a phrase, as ordinary to me then as the 
daily porridge, began its life, as I later learned, 
as a quotation from a poem or snatch from a 
ballad. As an instance, my father, who was a 
great lover of horses—and tricky, dangerous 
horses at that—would call out, whenever he 
returned from riding or driving, “Bonnie 
George Campbell is home!” And my mother 








from somewhere in the house would always 
answer “Thank God!” But who has come 
home, I used to wonder, for my father was 
neither George nor Campbell. It was not until 
much later, when I began to read the Scottish 
ballads, that I understood. You remember it? 


Booted and saddled 

And bridled rode he, 

To hame cam’ his guid horse 
But never cam’ he. 


For all Bonnie Georges that come safely home 
the Lord should, indeed, be praised. 

“Oh, what can ail thee, knight-at-arms?” 
my mother would sometimes say to a weeping 
child. Who was this knight, I often wondered. 
And yet, when you come to think of it, all 
children are knights-at-arms at times, alone 
and palely loitering. It is then they need to 
be comforted. But sometimes my father would 
prevent that. “No, no,” he would say “let her 
weep. You know we need the rain.” Thinking 
of this, with hindsight, I see how really antique 
that was, that we cannot really escape the 
myths, even if we wish to. You can call it, 
perhaps, sympathetic magic. And it is a fact 
that still, in countries suffering from drought, 
a cup of water is poured on the ground in the 
hope of bringing rain. In Sumeria, the oldest 
civilization the world knows, the rain god was 
invoked by the pouring of a cup of wine. I 
remembered this recently when a journalist, 
who had been talking to people in Ireland 
about the assassination of President Kennedy, 
told me that one old man had said gravely, 
“We cried the rain down for him that night.” 
What an epitaph! The rain cried down! 

Then, too, there were maxims galore and 
proverbs and aphorisms. I was so often told— 
being a passionately lazy child—to “Make an 
effort, Mrs. Dombey,” that I began to think 
that Dombey was one of my own names. How 
could I know it was out of Dickens? 

Then, there were other, closer, connections 
with myth. In those lucky days there was 


always help to be had in the house. Such 
people are wonderful meat for children. The 
life they live, from the child’s point of view— 
because to him it is strange and unknown— 
seems to be filled with all the glamour that his 
own dailiness lacks. One of them—Bella, or 
was it Bertha?—had a parrot-headed um- 
brella. This fascinated me. On days out, it 
swung beside Bella’s furbelows—she was far 
more elegant, I then thought, than my 
mother—and was carefully put away in tissue 
paper on her return, while she told us the 
always fantastic story of what she had done 
and seen. Well, she never quite told—she did 
more, she hinted. “Ah,” she would say, looking 
like Cassandra, “if you could know what’s 
happened to me cousin’s brother-in-law!” But 
all too often, when prayed to continue, she 
would assure us, looking doomed and splendid, 
that the story was really beyond all telling and 
not for the ears of children. Oh, those inade- 
quate ears of children! We were left to won- 
der, always mythologically—had he perhaps 
been chained to the mast because of someone’s 
siren voice? Was his liver being slowly eaten 
by a baldheaded local eagle? Whatever they 
were, the things she didn’t tell, they were 
always larger than life. Once, however, she 
spoke plain. “I saw Paddy Liston in the gut- 
ter,” she said, “and him as drunk as an English 
duke!” Well, what a sight for the inward eye! 
It filled out imagination to such an extent that 
now I can never think of our poor, probably 
sober, dukes without seeing them en masse 
under tables, robed and crowned and in the 
last stages of alcoholic dissolution. We didn’t, 
as you see, need television! In a world where 
there are few possessions, where nobody 
answers questions, where nobody explains—I 
say this with joy not sorrow!—children must 
build life for themselves. One child is forced 
this way, one another. I went into imagination 
and poetry—perhaps I should more modestly 
say versifying—and never with grownup ap- 
probation. Come to that, I never sought it. 
“Hardly W. B. Yeats,” said my father once, 
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when my mother showed him a scrap of mine. 
And remembering it now I feel bound to agree 
with him, though at the age of seven it would 
have been hard even for Yeats to be W. B. 
Yeats. My father, as you see, perhaps because 
he was so far away from her, was in love with 
Cathleen ni Houlihan. Nothing that Ireland 
did was wrong, nothing that other countries 
did was completely right. Even his maxims 
came from Ireland. “Never put a baby in a 
drawer,” was one of them. But who would 
ever do such a thing? Even if he saw a doll in 
a drawer, he would pluck it out, saying “Re- 
member Parnell!” We had never even heard 
of Parnell and I had to wait to make the con- 
nection till I read a life of him a few years 
ago. Soon after he was born his mother, called 
away on some pretext, put him down quickly 
and came back to discover that her baby had 
disappeared. She looked everywhere, servants 
searched the house, gardeners rummaged in 
the shrubberies—no sign of Charles Stewart 
Parnell. I hope I’m not inventing it, but I 
think the police, too, were sent for. And while 
they were once more searching the nursery a 
mewling little sound came from the bureau. 
And there was Charles Stewart, six weeks old 
and at his last gasp because his mother, absent- 
mindedly dumping him into a open drawer 
had, also absent-mindedly, shut it! I am sure 
my father knew this story. Where else could 
the maxim have come from? 

So you see, I was drenched in the Celtic 
twilight before I ever came to it. Indeed I only 
came to it when it was over and had practically 
turned into night. I had dreamed of it all my 
life and although my father was long dead, I 
had to test what my childhood had taught me. 
So the first thing I did on arriving in England 
was to send a piece of writing to A. E. (George 
Russell), who was then editor of The Irish 
Statesman. With all the hauteur of youth I 
deliberately sent no covering letter, just a 
stamped addressed envelope for return. And 
sure enough the stamped envelope came back, 
as I had fully expected it to do, but inside— 
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instead of my manuscript—was a cheque for 
three guineas and a letter from A. E. It said 
“If you have any more, please let me see them 
and if you are ever in Ireland let us meet.” So, 
you see, even if I hadn’t been already going to 
Ireland I would have been off on the next 
train. 

That was how I came under the wing of 
A. E. and got to know Yeats and the gifted 
people in their circle, all of whom cheerfully 
licked me into shape like a set of mother cats 
with a kitten. As you can imagine, this was 
blessing and far beyond my deserving. But I 
was not the only kitten, no young person was 
ever sent empty away, the riches were poured 
out upon all. It was strong meat, this first in- 
troduction to my father’s country, among the 
poets and the makers of history. Perhaps it 
was just as well that my first contact with my 
Irish relatives should take me down several 
pegs. I needed it. They, I discovered, were 
not at all in love with Cathleen ni Houlihan. 
Living cheek by jowl with her, they saw her 
without any trappings. Irish to the marrow, 
full of local lore and story, lovers of horses and 
the countryside, they weren’t at all sure that 
life depended on poetry and they took the 
Celtic Renaissance with more than a grain 
of salt. “I don’t like you gallivanting around 
with men who see fairies,” said one. “And the 
thought of you, a young girl, in Fleet Street, 
that terrible place—it’s beyond thinking 
about!” From his description of it, I saw my- 
self suffering nameless indignities at the hands 
of newspaper tycoons or being dragged up 
dark alleys by drunken reporters, and looked 
forward to it all with the greatest enthusiasm— 
though of course I didn’t say so. “And you’ll 
meet such frightful people,” he said. “There’s 
one who lived down the road a way—old now, 
of course, but a terrible great boastful fellow. 
If you meet him, be courteous, but do not 
pursue the acquaintance. His name is Shaw, 
George Bernard Shaw.” 

Gradually I learned to dissemble my enthu- 
siasm for all that the elderly relatives of my 





father’s generation found so reprehensible. 
One of them even remarked approvingly, 
“You’re not nearly so mad as you used to 
be.” Yet, he was the one who, on his death- 
bed, hearing his wife asking the doctor if he 
was likely to last till the next morning, re- 
marked sardonically, “I don’t need to. I’ve 
seen plenty of mornings. All I want to know 
is, will I live to hear the result of the boat 
race?” Among last words this spartan, if ec- 
centric, phrase deserves, I think, a place. 

Not so mad as I used to be? Little did he 
know! It was coming back from visiting him 
that one of what he would have called my 
maddest moments occurred. I knew that on 
the way back to Dublin the train would pass 
Lough Gill. And I remembered that in Lough 
Gill lay Yeat’s Lake Isle of Innisfree. So I 
leapt from the carriage and charged a boat- 
man on the lapping shore to take me there. 

“Ach, there’s no such place,” he said. 

“Oh, but there is, I assure you. W. B. Yeats 
wrote about it.” 

“And who would he be?” 

I told him. 

“Ah, I know them, those poets, always 
stravaiging through their minds, inventing 
outlandish things. We call it Rat Island!” Rat 
Island! Well! 

So we set out, under grey hovering clouds, 
with me in the bows and a young priest, who 
suddenly arose out of the earth, it seemed, 
joining us in the stern. At last, after a rough 
passage, there was Innisfree. No hive for the 
honeybee and no log cabin but of course 1 
hadn’t expected them. They were only in the 
bee-loud glade of Yeats’ stravaiging mind. 
But the whole island was covered with rowan 
trees, wearing their red berries like jewels and 
the thought suddenly came to me—a most dis- 
astrous one, as it turned out—“TI’ll take back 
some branches to the poet.” In no time, for ; 
the island is diminutive, I had broken off [\'7 } WJ 
pretty nearly every branch from the rowans te i" 
and was staggering with them towards the 
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and the rain was falling and the lake was 
wild. Those Irish loughs beat up into a great 
sea very quickly. As we embarked, the waves 
seemed as high as the Statue of Liberty and 
I wished I’d had more swimming practice. 
Then I noticed, between one trough and the 
next, that the priest, pale as paper, was telling 
his beads with one hand and with the other 
plucking off my rowan berries and dropping 
them into the water. “Ah, Father,” said the 
boatman, pulling stertorously on the oars, 
“{t’s not the weight of a berry or two that will 
save us now.” He gave me a reflective glance 
and I got the idea, remembering that in times 
of shipwreck women are notoriously unlucky, 
that he was planning to throw me overboard, if 
the worse came to the worst. I wished J had a 
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string of beads! However, perhaps because of 
the priest’s prayers, we came at last safely to 
shore. I hurried through the rain with my 
burden and took the next train for Dublin. 
The other passengers edged away from my 
streaming garments as though I were some sort 
of ancient mariner. I should never have started 
this, I knew, but there is an unfortunate streak 
of obstinacy in me that would not let me stop. 
From Dublin station, through curtains of 
cloud—taxis did not exist for me in those 
days—I carried the great branches to Yeats’ 
house in Merrion Square and stood there, with 
my hair like rats’ tails, my tattered branches 
equally ratlike, looking like Birnam come to 
Dunsinane and wishing I was dead. I prayed, 
as I rang the bell, that Yeats would not open 








the door himself, but my prayer went unheard. 

For an articulate man to be struck dumb is, 
you can imagine, rare. But struck dumb he 
was at the sight of me. In shame, I heard him 
cry a name into the dark beyond of the house 
and saw him hurriedly escape upstairs. Then 
the name came forward in human shape and 
took me gently, as though I were ill or lost or 
witless, down to the basement kitchen. There 
I was warmed and dried and given cocoa; 
the dreadful branches were taken away. I felt 
like someone who had died and was now 
contentedly on the other side, certain that 
nothing more could happen. In this dream- 
like state, I was gathering myself to go—out 
the back way if possible—never to be seen 
again. But a maid came bustling kindly in and 
said—as though to someone still alive! —“The 
master will see you now.” I was horrified. This 
was the last straw. “What for?” I wanted to 
know. “Ah, then, you’ll see. He has his ways.” 

And so, up the stairs—or the seven-story 
mountain—I went and there he was in his 
room with the blue curtains. 

“My canary has laid an egg!” he said and 
joyously led me to the cages by the window. 
From there we went round the room together, 
I getting better every minute and he telling 
me which of his books he liked and how, when 
he got an idea for a poeem—There was long 
momentous pause, here. He was always the 
bard, always filling the role of poet, not play- 
acting but knowing well the role’s require- 
ments and giving them their due. He never 
came into a room, he entered it; walking 
around his study was a ceremonial peregrina- 
tion, wonderful to witness. “When I get an 
idea for a poem,” he went on, oracularly, “I 
take down one of my own books and read it 
and then I go on from there.” Moses explain- 
ing his tablets couldn’t have moved me more. 
And so, serenely, we came to the end of the 
pilgrimage and I was just about to bid him 
good-bye when I noticed on his desk a vase 
of water and in it one sprig of fruiting rowan. 
I glanced at him distrustfully. “Was he teach- 


ing me a lesson?” I wondered, for at that age 
one cannot accept to be taught. But he wasn’t; 
I knew it by the look on his face. He would 
do nothing so banal. He was not trying to 
enlighten me and so I was enlightened and 
found a connection in the process. It needed 
only a sprig, said the lesson. And I learned, 
also, something about writing. The secret is to 
say less than you need. You don’t want a forest, 
a leaf will do. 

Next day, when I was lunching with A. E., 
he said to me, “Yeats was very touched that 
you brought him a sprig of rowan from In- 
nisfree.” So I had to tell him the whole story. 
You couldn’t be untruthful with A. E. “I 
hope,” he said slyly, “when you go to Dun- 
fanaghay”—his own favourite part of Ire- 
land—“you won’t cut down all the willows 
for me. What about the tree spirits? Remem- 
ber the dryads!” Dryads! I'd grown up on a 
diet of mythology and on Innisfree I’d for- 
gotten it all. It was A. E. who had to remind 
me, A. E. whose thought was crystal—clear 
and hard—and still had room for dryads. 
These men—he, Yeats, James Stephens, and 
the rest—had aristocratic minds. For them, 
the world was not fragmented. An idea did 
not suddenly grow, like Topsy, all alone and 
separate. For them, all things had antecedents, 
and long family trees. They saw nothing 
shameful or silly in myths and fairy stories, 
nor did they shovel them out of sight in some 
cupboard marked Only for Children. They 
were always willing to concede that there were 
more things in heaven and earth than philos- 
ophy dreamed of. They allowed for the un- 
known. And, as you can imagine, I took great 
heart from this. 

It was A. E. who showed me how to lock at 
and learn from one’s own writing. “Popkins,” 
he said once—he always called her just plain 
Popkins, whether deliberately mistaking the 
name or not, I never knew, his humour was 
always subtle—“Popkins, had she lived in an- 
other age, in the old times to which she cer- 
tainly belongs, would undoubtedly have had 
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long golden tresses, a wreath of flowers in 
one hand, and perhaps a spear in the other. 
Her eyes would have been like the sea, her 
nose comely, and on her feet winged sandals. 
But, this being Kali Yuga, as the Hindus call 
it—in our terms, the Iron Age—she comes in 
the habiliments most suited to it.” 

Well, golden tresses and all that pretty 
paraphernalia didn’t interest me; she could 
only be as she was. But that A. E. could really 
know so much about it astonished me, that 
he should guess at her antecedents and gene- 
alogy when I hadn’t thought of them myself— 
it put me on my mettle. I began to read the 
book. But it was only after many years that 
I realized what he meant, that she had come 
out of the same world as the fairy tales. 

My childish love for the tales had continued 


to increase in me—Tolkien says somewhere . 


that if you are natively attached to the fairy 
tales (lots of people are not and there’s no 
blame in that), that habit grows on you as 
you grow older. And it has certainly grown 
on me. “Only connect” comes strongly into 
this. Not long ago, I read in the New York 
Times about how the eels from America and 
Europe make their way to the Sargasso Sea to 
mate and lay their eggs, the journey for Ameri- 
can eels taking one year, for Europeans two. 
Afterwards, they make their long way back to 
their respective homes and apparently feel it 
was worth it. Well, for me the tales are a sort 
of Sargasso Sea and I am a kind of eel. And 
all these years of pondering on the fairy tale, 
first of all for love of it—because to learn 
about anything, it seems to me, you have to 
love it first—and later because I became en- 
thralled by it, all this pondering has led me to 
believe that the true fairy tales (I’m not talk- 
ing now about invented ones) come straight 
out of myth; they are, as it were, miniscule 
reaffirmations of myth, or perhaps the myth 
made accessible to the local folkly mind. In 
the 19th century, as you know, Andrew Lang 
and all his fellow pundits treated them as the 
meanderings of the primitive intelligence— 
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and therefore, apparently, suitable for chil- 
dren! Then the anthropologists had a go at 
them and later they descended, if I may so 
put it, to the psychoanalysts. But none of these 
seem to have been able to exhaust their mean- 
ing; there is still plenty left. They’re like the 
magic pitcher in the Greek myth of Baucis and 
Philemon—you remember it retold in Haw- 
thorne?—no matter how much milk you 
poured out, it was still full to the brim. This, 
of course, is where Jack’s magic purse comes 
from; whenever you take out the last coin 
there is always another there. 

Of course, you may ask—indeed, people are 
always asking—who invented the myths? And 
do you think they are true? Well, true? What 
is true? As far as I am concerned it doesn’t 
matter tuppence if the incidents in the myths 
never happened. That does not make them any 
less true, for, indeed, in one way or another, 
they’re happening all the time. You only have 
to open a newspaper to find them crowding 
into it. Life itself continually re-enacts them. 
Not long ago, staying with friends in Vir- 
ginia, I watched from the terrace as two little 
girls of six and four performed the rite of 
burial over a dead bird. I guessed that they 
did not want to touch it but they gathered all 
their grandfather’s flowers and covered the 
body with them. Over these they laid branches 
and set a fence of sticks around them. Then 
they stood up and began to dance, not wildly, 
not gaily, not childishly, but formally, with 
measured steps. After that they knelt down— 
one on either side of the grave—were they 
praying? I couldn’t see—and then they leaned 
across the sticks and gravely embraced each 
other. They had never been to church or a 
funeral, never before seen anything dead, 
knew nothing about the rite they were enact- 
ing out of ancestral memory, and the whole 
performance was true. I don’t insist that you 
make anything out of it, but it meant some- 
thing to me—the assurance that the myths and 
rites run around in our blood; that when old 
drums beat we stamp our feet, if only meta- 





phorically. Time and the past are getting at 
us. The Australian aborigines have a word for 
this. For any happening further back than a 
grandmother their memories cannot go, any 
event further forward than a grandson, they 
cannot pretend to envisage. Beyond these 
times, when knowing is relatively possible, they 
can only reach by speaking of what lies there 
as the Dreaming. “It is gone into the Dream- 
ing,” they say of the past. “It will come in the 
Dreaming,” they say of the future. 

There is a wonderful Japanese phrase, 
used as a Zen koan, which says, “Not created 
but summoned.” It seems to me that this is 
all that can be said of the myths, “They are 
in the Dreaming. They are not created but 
summoned.” But it is the fairy tale, not the 
myth, that is really my province. One might 
say that fairy tales are the myths fallen into 
time and locality. For instance, if this glass 
of water is myth, and I drink it, the last drop— 
or the lees of the wine—is the fairy tale. The 
drop is the same stuff, all the essentials are 
there, it is small, but perfect. Not minimized, 
not to be made digestible for children. I think 
it is more and more realized that the fairy 
tales are not entertainments for children at 
all. In their primal state, that is. They’ve 
been bowdlerized and had the essentials re- 
moved in order not to frighten—but to my 
mind it is better not to tell them at all than 
to take out all the vital organs and leave only 
the skin. And what isn’t frightening, after all? 
What doesn’t carry a stern lesson? Even the 
nursery rhymes present us with very difficult 
truths. And they, too, like the fairy tales, have 
long family trees, though it would not be 
easy, I admit, to prove it legally. Take Humpty 
Dumpty. All the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men couldn’t put him together again. 
That some things are broken irrevocably, 
never to be whole again, is a hard truth and 
this is a good way of teaching it. Away back 
in Egypt, the myth was telling the same thing. 
You remember how, when the body of Osiris 
was cut up and scattered, his sister-wife Isis 


searched the world for the 14 pieces, trying 
to re-member him and always unable to re- 
cover the 14th. I’m not trying here to sug- 
gest that whoever wrote “Humpty Dumpty” 
had Isis and Osiris in mind. Of course not. 
I merely make the connection between them. 
And what about the cow that jumped over 
the moon? In Egypt the sky was always 
thought of as a cow, her body arching over 
the earth and her four legs standing firmly 
upon it. Again, it is I who make the link, not 
the writer of the rhyme. “How many miles to 
Babylon?” What is that telling us, I wonder, 
with its three score and ten, the life of man? 
There is a gloss upon this rhyme that makes 
it perhaps a little clearer. 


How many miles to Babylon? 
If it’s three score and ten 
Bury me under the cold gravestone 
For my time is come, but make no moan, 
I shall be back by candle-light— 

Many times again! 


You may think this is hocus-pocus and mumbo 
jumbo—and well it may be, except to me— 
but if you look in the Oxford dictionary, you 
will find that hocus-pocus itself derives from 
hoc est corpus—and we are, after all, talking 
here about the body, if I may so put it, of an 
idea. Mumbo jumbo has, alas, no known 
derivation. It is a figure supposed to have been 
invented by African chiefs in order to keep 
their wives properly disciplined and to give 
them a sense of awe. As for fee fi fo fum, you 
must go back to ancient Greece for that. It 
was the great incantation of the Erinyes, the 
triple furies born from the drops of blood of 
Cronus; and the old world rang with it as 
they pursued their prey. What a long and 
circuitous way it took before it found a home 
in our Western nurseries! 

You may, of course, feel that this is draw- 
ing a long bow. But, as I see it, what is a long 
bow for but to be drawn? And our phrase 
“the long bow” itself comes from the great 
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bow of Philoctetes, one of the Argonauts, who 
inherited it from Hercules. A man had to be 
a hero inwardly and outwardly to be able to 
draw that bow. 

Or it may be that you will categorize all this 
as “old wives’ tales.” But I am one who be- 
lieves in old wives’ tales and that it is the 
proper function of old wives to tell tales. Old 
wives have the best stories in the world, and 
long memories. Why should we treat them 
with contempt? The tales have to be told in 
order that we may understand that in the long 
run, whatever it may be, every man must be- 
come the hero of his own story; his own fairy 
tale, if you like, a real fairy tale. Hans Ander- 
sen, for me, in spite of the fact that he often 
used old material, is an inventor of fairy tales; 
so is Oscar Wilde. They both have an element 
of nostalgia in them, a devitalizing element 
that the true tale never has. Perhaps those that 
most clearly derive from myth, those that 
clearly show their antecedents, are the Greek 
stories, the Norse tales, and Grimms’. These 
are old trees, rooted in the folk, full of mean- 
ing and ritual; they retell the myths in terms 
that can be understood by unlettered people. 
For originally they were for the listener rather 
than the reader; they came long before books. 
Every one of these tales, it seems to me, is ask- 
ing something of us, telling us something about 
life. Of course I am now on my hobbyhorse 
and anyone who wishes may get up and shoot 
at me or at any rate ask a question. I am not 
here to stand and assert but to share my 
questioning with you. 

Doesn’t it seem to you, too, that there is 
more in the tales than meets the eye? Think 
of all those stories of the three brothers, who 
go off in search of various treasures. As a child, 
naturally, I thought of them as separate en- 
tities—the eldest so handsome, always delayed 
at the crossroads, or prevented from going 
farther because of some temptation. He’s 
handsome and brave, and relying on this, he 
assures himself that when the time comes, he’ll 
find the treasure. Then the second, sure of his 


cleverness, a cleverness that proves to be 
groundless, also fails in the quest. Lastly, the 
third brother sets out, realizing his ignorance, 
knowing himself a simpleton. And so he is. 
Simple and humble, willing to accept help 
from anyone who will give it. You’ll remember 
the story of “Puddocky,” a prime example of 
this. I always loved that youngest son. Nowa- 
days, however, I think of the brothers, not as 
single adventurers, but as three stages of one 
man. In the beginning he sets out bravely, 
young and handsome, and quickly gets to the 
end of that; but “I’m still clever,” he thinks 
to himself; yet soon he finds even that’s not 
true. He ends by knowing he knows nothing. 
And once he knows nothing he begins to know 
something and from there it is really only a 
step to happy ever after. 

The fairy tales also tell us a great deal about 
women—or, perhaps about woman and her 
role in life, the triple role of maiden, mother, 
and crone. Each one of us, of course, begins 
as a maiden and whether she becomes a 
physical mother or not makes no difference, 
the role of mother is the next step, the flower- 
ering of the bud. Last of all comes the grand- 
mother—again, not the physical grandmother, 
but the stage where the flower withers into 
seed pod. To become a crone, it seems to me, 
is the last great hope of woman, supremely 
worth achieving. An old woman who remem- 
bers, who has gathered up all the threads of 
life and sits by the fire with her hands in her 
lap—not doing anything any more—what a 
marvellous thing! This is what it is to become 
wise. There you sit in your rocking chair as in 
the fairy tales—I hope I shall, anyway—aware 
of all you have learned and garnered and hav- 
ing it available in case the young ones want it. 
You will not force it on them, but simply tell 
it. That’s what the crones—all those good and 
bad fairies—are doing in the tales. 

Of course, it is not always easy to see the 
relation between the fairy tale and the myth. 
They do not all insist on telling you of their 
great-grandparents. But many of them have 
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lineaments that loudly proclaim their breed- 
ing. Cinderella, for instance, whose story is so 
ancient that she is found in one guise or 
another in practically every mythology known 
to man. She has been grossly ill-treated, how- 
ever, by writers of pantomime and by illustra- 
tors who retell the tales in terms of their own 
illustrations. Chop off a nose or leg, what does 
it matter? All tellers of the Cinderella story, 
ever since Perrault himself retold it, make the 
mistake of assuming that it is because she 
wishes that she goes to the ball. If that were so, 
wouldn’t we all be married to princes? No, the 
wishing has much more behind it; it must be 
so if the happy ending is to be achieved. 
Grimms’ comes near to the true theme. There, 
it is not because she wishes but because she has 
performed the necessary rites at her mother’s 
grave, and because, above all, she has accepted 
her fate, that she meets the little benevolent 
bird who gives her the golden gown and all 
the magnificent rest. And then, the story has 
so many sisters. There is a book—the author’s 
names is Cox—which has over 300 versions of 
the Cinderella story. But I like to make my 
own connections. Would you not say she was 
the girl in “King Cophetua and the Beggar 
Maid”? Isn’t she, as near as makes no matter, 
Patient Griselda? And who but Cinderella is 
Lear’s Cordelia, with those two monstrous 
sisters? Going back to myth, you will find her 
in the garb of Sita, the prototyne of all femi- 
nine virtue in the epic of the Ramayana, in 
India, which is as old as history. 

And what about that recurrent theme 
where a character in the story agrees—for a 
price—to give the villain the first thing that 
runs to greet him on his return home? It’s a 
wonderful story. You find it in “The King of 
the Golden Mountain” and “The Singing, 
Soaring Lark” and its goes back to Methuse- 
lah—or at any rate the Old Testament, in the 
story of Jephthah’s daughter. None of the 
true stories was born yesterday; they all come 
from far and have a long way yet to go. One 
that was dear to me as a child—I still think 
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it most beautiful, even though others protest 
that it is brutal and bloody—was “The 
Juniper Tree.” There is a wicked stepmother, 
of course, who, when the little stepson bends 
down to get an apple from a chest, drops the 
lid and cuts his head off. Even now I never 
bend over a chest without making quite sure 
that the top won’t fall on me. And so the story 
goes from bad to worse. Sitting the body at 
the table, with the head balanced on top of it, 
she orders the little sister to call her brother 
to supper. Naturally, he does not answer, so 
the little sister gives him a shake and down 
falls the severed head. And now worse hur- 
ries on to worst. The stepmother cooks the 
child in a stew and gives this meal to the 
father when he comes home from work. “Ah,” 
he exclaims, “how truly delicious. I feel as 
though it were all mine.” As, indeed, of 
course, it is. Eventually the little watching 
bird puts all to rights, the little sister is freed 
of her supposed guilt, the little boy comes 
alive again, the stepmother—and serve her 
right!—is finished off with a millstone. It 
sounds, I admit, like a mess of horrors. But it 
never bothered me at all. Knowing the power 
of the little bird I never doubted that the boy 
would be safe. If, indeed, the father ate him, 
it was inevitable, even natural, that the boy 
would somehow, and in good time, return to 
his proper shape. After all, hadn’t Cronus, 
the father of the gods, eaten up his children? 
Son after son was born to Rhea and éach time 
Cronus said “He'll supplant me!” and 
promptly swallowed him down. But with her 
last child Rhea grew cunning, swaddled a 
stone and gave it to her husband who, feel- 
ing—though erroneously—that it was all his, 
let it go the way of the others. Thus Zeus was 
saved to become king of the gods. And, once 
on his throne he, himself, performed the same 
act—or an aspect of it—when he took his 
unborn son Dionysus into his own thigh— 
his mother having been burnt to death—and 
at the full period of nine months brought 
him forth, unharmed and perfect. 





And then there are the countless stories that 
warn against trying to see too much; of the 
demon lover who persuades the maiden to 
marry him on the understanding that she 
must never, once the night falls, attempt to 
look at him. And always the maiden—who 
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could help it?—always the maiden fails. Either 
she is persuaded by her family as—again!—in 

e “Singing Soaririg Lark” and “Melusine” 
or she is overcome by curiosity, as in “Cupid 
and Psyche.” And as a result he disappears 
or has to go through grave vicissitudes before 
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he comes to himself once more. This theme 
comes directly out of myth, it goes back to the 
farthest limits of time when Semele, not know- 
ing that her bridegroom was divine, yet sus- 
pecting it, begs him to grant her one boon, 
that she may see him in all his splendour. 
Reluctantly Zeus unveils himself and she, un- 
able to endure the lightning, is herself turned 
to ash. The story is a warning, repeated down 
the centuries, through myth, folk and fairy 
tale, that it is dangerous to look upon the face 
of the god. Seek him rather with the inward 
eye. 

“Rumpelstiltskin” was another of my fa- 
vourites, for its meaning lay very close to me. 
Everyone knows the story of how the miller’s 
daughter, in order to become a queen, prom- 
ises the little old man her first child if he will 
spin her straw into gold. Of course he does it. 
It is no problem. To him they are one and the 
same. But when the child is born she cannot 
bear to part with it and he agrees to let her 
off if she can discover his name. So for three 
days she tries this and she tries that, always 
unsuccessfully, and he warns her that when 
tomorrow comes he will take the child away. 
In despair, she sends riders far and wide, east 
of the sun and west of the moon. Only one 
comes back with a clue. “In the land where 
the wolf and the hare say goodnight to each 
other, I came upon an old man, jumping up 
and down and singing “My name is Rumpel- 
stiltskin.”’ And so, the next day, making a great 
pretence of it, she asks the old man “Is it Tom, 
is it Dick, is it Harry?” No! “Then is it Rum- 
pelstiltskin?” And with that he shrieks a great 
“Yes!” and stamps his foot into the earth and 
tears himself in two. His name is known, 
therefore he is finished. This role has been 
played out. 

This idea of the secrecy of the name, the 
taboo against making it known, goes back to 
man’s very early days, to the time, perhaps, 
when he had no name. During the war I spent 
two summers with the Navaho Indians and 
when they gave me an Indian name they 
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warned me that it would be bad luck both for 
me and the tribe if I ever disclosed it to any- 
one. And I never have. For one thing, I do not 
want to receive or give bad luck, and for an- 
other I have a strong atavistic feeling—one, I 
think, that is strongly shared by unlettered 
people all over the world—that to disclose 
one’s name, or take another’s before the time 
for it is ripe—well, it’s dangerous. I tremble 
inwardly and withdraw when my Christian 
name is seized before I have given it, and I 
have the same hesitancy about using that of 
another person. An Indian—or a gypsy— 
would understand this very well. It is a very 
ancient taboo and I relate it—though I don’t 
suggest that anyone else relate it—to the 
earliest times when men built altars “To the 
Unknown God.” If I were ever to build an 
altar, I would put that inscription above it. 

In making these connections, I do not want 
to assert or impose. But, in fact, all things are 
separate and fragmentary until man hi:nself 
connects them, sometimes wrongly and some- 
times rightly. As far as I am concerned, it is 
all a matter of hint and suggestion, something 
seen at the corner of the eye and linked with 
another thing, equally fleeting. You remember 
Walt Whitman’s poem, “On the Beach at 
Night.” “I give you the first suggestion, the 
problem, the indirection.” Isn’t that wonder- 
ful? Turn your back on it and you'll find it! 
It’s like Shakespeare’s “By indirection find 
direction out.” And with these quotations I 
connect Swift’s dictum “Vision is the art of 
seeing things invisible.” Doesn’t this relate to 
the unknown name? 

But now let me make one last link. I was 
rereading recently how Aeneas came to 
Campania—which is now Naples—seeking 
some means of getting into contact with the 
ghost of his father, Anchises. First, for piety, 
he prays at the temple of Apollo, begging the 
god to inspire the Cumean Sybil, whose cave 
is at hand, to help him on his way to the 
underworld. Nearby is the great forest where 
lies the terrible Lake of Avernus over which 





no bird flies, and at the edge of that is the 
rift between the great rocks that guard the 
way to the realm of Pluto. You know the 
story. She tells him to break from one tree in 
the forest a small golden branch. With that in 
his hand he will be able to descend into the 
depths. So, holding the branch before him 
as an amulet, he begins the dreadful journey. 
Of course, the whole of Frazer’s Golden Bough 
is about this branch and many of the fairy 
stories repeat it; “The Shoes That Were 
Danced to Pieces,” for instance, where the 12 
princesses are followed each night to the un- 
derworld by a soldier who breaks off a little 
golden branch to bring back as a sign that he 
has, indeed, been there. Not for nothing, I 
thought, as I read again of Aeneas, were those 
four sites so close together—the temple of 
Apollo, the cave of the Sybil, the Lake of 
Avernus, the Land of the Dead. It is inevitable 
that they should touch and interpenetrate 
each other, not only in myth, but in life. Life, 
in a sense, is myth, one might say; the one is 
a part of the other. In both of them, the good 
and the bad, the dangerous and the safe, live 
very close together. And I remembered, as I 
thought about this, how Aeneas had begged 
the Sybil to speak her oracle in words and not, 
as was her usual practice, to write it on leaves 
that would blow away. That struck a chord in 
me, for I knew a story where this had actually 
happened. In this story, the wind blows leaves 
into the hands of two children. And on each 
leaf a message is written. One says “Come” 
and the other “Tonight.” Now, the story I’m 
talking about is “Halloween.” It is in Mary 
Poppins in the Park. And there is the Sybil 
obeying Aeneas by writing the oracle down 
on leaves! And I thought I had invented it! 
There’s a poem by Rupert Brooke, one verse 
of which says: 


There’s wisdom in women, of more than 
they have known, 

And thoughts go blowing through them, 
are wiser than their own. 


Truly, I had far wiser thoughts than my own 
when I wrote that story. You may remem- 
ber—though why should you?—that it is 
about a party in the park where all the 
shadows are free. They go out to enjoy them- 
selves and leave their owners at home. The 
only one whose shadow refuses to go without 
her is—guess!—Mary Poppins. 

I find another connection here in the fact 
that tonight happens to be Halloween. In an- 
cient times this used to be the festival of the 
dead. I think it was one of the Popes, Boniface 
IV, perhaps, in the seventh century, who de- 
cided to do away with all the pagan saturnalia 
and turn it from what it so significantly was, 
into a commemoration of the saints and mar- 
tyrs. But in spite of him the myth never lost 
its mystery; men needed the festival rites for 
the dead; they needed to find a way out of 
grieving that would ease their fear that the 
spirits of the dead might come back to earth 
and haunt them. They put on masks and dis- 
guised their faces, wrapping themselves, to 
cheat the ghosts, in the garments of black that 
became for us, their late descendants, simply 
mourning clothes. The wake that the Irish 
hold for the dead is part of this ancient satur- 
nalia. It gives an opportunity and a justifica- 
tion for the living to turn their faces again to 
life: it also provides a propitious moment, a 
ritual moment, one could say, a kind of crack 
through which some element of the unknown 
can be brought into the known. 

Is anyone thinking of saints and martyrs 
on this Halloween, I wonder? And who knows, 
when they leave this hall, that their shadows 
will be with them? For me the fairy tales are 
abroad tonight. Good fairies and demons, 
Beauty and the Beast—they are all knocking 
at the doors, rattling their money boxes and 
holding out grubby hands for candy. It’s a 
pagan festival still, be sure, swinging between 
trick and treat, angel and devil, yes and no. 
It is a night of ghosts and shadows, a night 
that links the past and the present, a night 
perhaps when that crack between known and 
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unknown could open, and we could believe 
the old Greek poet, Aratus, when he declared: 
“Full of Zeus are the cities, full of Zeus are 
the harbours, full of Zeus are all the ways of 
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men. 


If it was true then it is true always, time 
cannot change the timeless. It could be—could 
it not?—this city, full of lighted, grinning 
pumpkin faces; that harbour out on Chesa- 
peake Bay; we men—if we could only connect. 
What do you think? 


Widely known for her stories about Mary Poppins, 
Miss Travers was born in Australia, where she began 
early to write stories and poetry, publishing her first 
poems when she was 16. Later she moved to Eng- 
land, where she contributed regularly to The Irish 
Statesman and to English magazines. For her own 
entertainment while recovering from an illness, she 
began to write the Mary Poppins stories. 

Miss Travers was writer in residence at Smith 
College when she gave this extempore talk at the 
Library of Congress, on October 31, 1966. In the 
fall term of the academic year 1965-66 she had been 
writer in residence at Radcliffe College. 





HO ARE THE MAJOR FIGURES of 

history and who are the minor ones? 

We might come to agreement on 

© this question after considerable discussion, per- 
haps after the exchange of a few violent blows. 

=» Understandably, when a sensitive biographer 
has spent several years of his own precious life 

> studying someone else’s, he sometimes has dif- 
ficulty in seeing his subject as anything other 
than major. Fortunately, precision is not neces- 
sary here. A random sample suffices as illustra- 

© tion. For the month ending April 30, 1961, the 
American Book Publishing Record cites 69 

® works of biography in its classified list of books 
published in the United States. Among the 
names of the biographical subjects are such 
safe, marketable commodities as William the 

% Conqueror, Abraham Lincoln, Franklin Del- 
e | ano Roosevelt, Mark Twain, and Red 
Trials © Schoendienst. I am willing to classify all of 
] these as major figures. Some people might 


® quibble over Lincoln or Roosevelt, but surely 
of ! not over Schoendienst. Another group of 


names is more debatable; it includes Carl 
Becker, Townsend Harris, and Col. Edward 
° ty D. Baker. Doubtless many people can identify 
Mi 1nor | these figures, but would you classify them as 
WY major or minor? A third group of names 
P chosen at random from the list of 69 would 
B h Wy probably cause little controversy except among 
10gTrap y the biographers. To how many Americans do 
# the names of John McVickar, Eusebio Fran- 
cisco Kino, C. J. P. Ionides, the Reverend 
} Opie Eldridge Elkins, or even Charles Brantley 
| Aycock, mean anything at all? 
by |f In North Carolina, Charles B. Aycock, 
whom I am willing to classify as a minor fig- 
OLIVER H. ORR, Jr. '¥ ure, has been more a symbol than a man. He 
has represented virtue, progress, and an ideal- 


ization of governorship. His ethics were high, 
he exemplified the finest attributes of a chief 


M Nore: Dr. Orr, Specialist in American History 
in the General Reference and Bibliography Division 
lH of the Library of Congress, is the author of-Charles 


<A — —  — a  — ah Brantley Aycock. 
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executive, and he created and popularized a 
vision of an enriched life for an educated 
people, thus remaining in the minds of North 
Carolinians, even after his death, as someone 
to whom they could turn for a sense of purpose 
and direction. In his own time, serving as 
Governor from 1901 to 1905, he became a 
legend as the “Educational Governor of North 
Carolina,” and a legend he has remained 
ever since. 

It is Aycock for whom, at one time or an- 
other in North Carolina, hundreds of school 
buildings were named. It is Aycock whose 
statue stands in the capitol square in Raleigh, 
and, even more impressively, who is one of 
two North Carolinians in that select group of 
heroes whose likenesses were chosen for in- 
clusion in National Statuary Hall in Washing- 
ton. It is Aycock to whom the liberal ex-Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, Terry Sanford, 
turned for a model as he planned his guber- 
natorial campaign of 1960, and it is Aycock 
whom Sanford repeatedly mentioned as prece- 
dent and authority in waging a dramatic bat- 
tle for “quality education” in the State. 

Tar Heels have grasped the real nature of 
Aycock’s importance to them and have tended 
to disregard the occasional admonition from 
an editor, perhaps, or a Government official, 
that “we ought to know more about Aycock 
the human being.” To my own misfortune, I 
was unaware of this reality when I resolved, 
in 1947, to write a biography of the man. Dur- 
ing the 14 years that intervened before the 
task was accomplished, I discovered that ex- 
cept for a few inquisitive individuals—an 
editor, an archivist, a librarian, or a his- 
torian—the people to whom I turned for help 
were ordinarily hospitable and politely in- 
terested but obviously did not really care 
whether or not Aycock the man could be re- 
created. They had the symbol; they needed 
nothing more; and they were not convinced 
that anything more was desirable. 

Writing a biography of a major historical 
figure has its difficulties, but if you attempt to 
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tell the story of a minor figure you experience 
trials seldom shared by one who writes of the 
indisputably great people. A biographer of 
Lincoln, for example, can draw on voluminous 
source materials which have been watchfully 
collected over the years, but the sources per- 
taining to a minor hero have often been neg- 
lected or destroyed. The Lincoln biographer 
also has the advantage of utilizing numerous 
earlier biographies, whereas if you select a 
minor figure as your subject, you ordinarily 
find yourself to be a pioneer. Furthermore, 
the area of Lincoln’s activities has been chosen 
for many special studies, and dozens of his 
colleagues and associates have been treated 
in biographies. In studying a minor personality 
who was not a member of a circle surrounding 
one of the greats, you normally have few pre- 
vious works to help you. In short, the obstacles 
to writing minor biography can be so great and 
the tangible rewards so few that you have 
good reason to wonder why you should under- 
take it. If you dwell too long upon its negative 
aspects you may not begin, or having already 
started, you may stop where you are. 

Fate and the coincidental attitudes of 
Aycock and his immediate family conspired 
with the public attitude to obliterate, or al- 
most obliterate, the essence of his inner per- 
sonality. His personal papers are limited al- 
most entirely to the last three years of his life, 
an anticlimactic period. I was unable to find a 
single letter from Aycock to his parents, to his 
two wives (no, he was not a bigamist; his 
first wife died after eight years of marriage) , 
or to any of his brothers and sisters (he was the 
youngest of 10 children) . Furthermore I found 
no letters from any of these people to him, and 
I discovered no letters from Aycock to any of 
his own children. 

Law was Aycock’s profession, and I failed to 
locate any part of the office files of his entire 
legal career, except a small collection which 
a foresighted secretary extracted from the files 
of the Aycock and Winston law firm after Ay- 
cock’s death. The personal papers of Aycock’s 








two closest friends and associates, Josephus 
and Frank Arthur Daniels, brothers whom 
Aycock knew intimately from boyhood, were 
destroyed in separate fires. The early papers 
of Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy 
under Woodrow Wilson, were burned in a 
fire at the office of his newspaper, the Raleigh 
News and Observer. An attic fire consumed 
the papers of Frank Arthur Daniels, Aycock’s 
law partner for 25 years. The filing of the of- 
ficial correspondence of the Governor’s office 
for the period of Aycock’s administration was 
neglected by his executive secretary, and 
countless letters are not there, including let- 
ters which I know, from clues obtained else- 
where, ought to be there. No Aycock diaries 
or memoirs have survived, apparently because 
he did not write them. 

Sometimes in exasperation and despair I 
doubted that this vacuum had been created 
by an accidental confluence of circumstances. 
In my imagination I envisioned a sinister con- 
spiracy, perhaps unconscious on the part of 
some people but a conspiracy nonetheless, to 
prevent anyone from replacing Aycock the 
pure and shining symbol with Aycock the falli- 
ble human being. In moods of calm and rea- 
son, however, I abandoned my conspiracy 
theory. I reluctantly concluded that fate alone 
had created my sufferings. And why should I 
not suffer? J was the conspirator. J was the 
spy. Prying into other people’s affairs, I sought 
to invade private worlds and expose them to 
the public. 

Every biographer develops a technique for 
overcoming the handicap of a shortage of 
the customary sources from which the basic 
ingredients of a book are extracted. My own 
approach was basically simple. I determined 
to examine, if possible, every peripheral source 
that offered as much as a mildly promising 


A statue of Charles B. Aycock by sculptor Charles 
Keck formerly stood in Statuary Hall of the Capitol 
of the United States. It is now in the Hall of 
Columns, sometimes called Tobacco Hall. 
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prospect of containing relevant information. 
This aim was not quite achieved, but I came 
reasonably close. 

I began with the official records in the 
State Archives of North Carolina. Through 
letter after letter, box after box, volume after 
volume, I studied all of the pertinent holdings 
for the entire period of Aycock’s adulthood, 
1881-1912. Private manuscripts were another 
area of exploration. I leafed through hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of folders and 
boxes of correspondence. In the collections 
at the University of North Carolina and Duke 
University, for example, I systematically 
worked through virtually every group of pa- 
pers that touched on North Carolina for the 
time period of my subject. Often the research 
was barren. I recall six consecutive weeks, in 
one hot summer, during which I looked 
through such manuscripts eight hours a day, 
five days a week, without encountering a single 
item sufficiently applicable to a biography of 
Aycock to justify an index card notation. 

Rarely is this kind of research dull for long, 
however. For instance, you can hardly peruse 
with indifference, especially if you are located 
on a college campus, the primary materials 
revealing student life at the University of 
North Carolina in the 1870’s and 1880's. In 
the current atmosphere of concern about stu- 
dent behavior, it is soothing to learn that in 
Aycock’s time also there was reason for ap- 
prehension. Some of his classmates doused a 
pig with kerosense, set it on fire, and chased 
it across the campus grounds. The university 
president pleaded with the boys to stop shoot- 
ing holes in the windows and walls of the 
library. The Philanthropic Literary Society, 
to which Aycock belonged, suspended its rule 
against spitting on the floor of the meeting 
hall and imposed a fine of 50 cents on any 
member who urinated out of a hall window. 

Magazines and newspapers proved to be 


an indispensable source. The Raleigh News 
and Observer, I discovered, on the whole of- 
fered more news of North Carolina’s political 
leaders than any other newspaper. Eventually 


_I examined every column of every issue from 


1880 through Aycock’s death in 1912. The 
newspapers published in and near his home- 
town of Goldsboro received the same at- 
tention. For the four years of Aycock’s 
gubernatorial administration and three years 
immediately preceding it, still four more news- 
papers were scrutinized in similar fashion. 
Others were checked here and there for short 
periods. 

I sought background information in general 
and any item, no matter how small, pertain- 
ing to Aycock himself. Had he delivered a 
speech, taken a trip, joined a club, hunted 
ducks, caught a cold? The bits of evidence for 
which I looked were often far apart. Between 
them I was entertained, more frequently than 
I should have been, by the news stories. They 
were less skillfully written than those in the 
modern newspaper, but they covered the same 
kinds of human behavior. When I became 
depressed over the biography I could usually 
revive my spirits by dwelling on an account, 
quaintly written and far more highly editorial- 
ized than modern reporting, of a political 
scandal, a murder, or a crime of passion. 
There was also the element of the fantastic. 
From Paris, for example—many of the most 
sensational incidents were reported from 
abroad—was cabled a story of the transmi- 
gration of souls. Just before dying suddenly, 
an old dog stood on his hind legs and said 
to a widow, her three grown children, and 
three visitors, “Adieu, wife and children; 
adieu, friends.” They had not known before, 
but the dog’s soul was that of the widow’s 
former husband. He had kept a promise, made 
years before his death, to return to her in the 
form of a domestic pet. After the dog’s death, 


The front page of The News and Observer, Raleigh, N.C., two days after the death of ex-Governor Aycock. 
It reports the spontaneous suggestion by four Congressmen that his statue be placed in the Nation’s Capitol. 
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according to the report, many citizens of the 
community were deeply incensed because the 
Catholic priest refused to conduct the burial 
ceremony. 

From all kinds of sources I compiled sta- 
tistics and mused upon them. In one interval 
T was intrigued by the possibility of arriving at 
a picture of the relationship between crime 
and political administrations for a period when 
Negroes and the Republican Party were said 
by Aycock and the Democratic Party to be 
corrupting government and tolerating crime 
among the people. For two months I added 
and subtracted, divided and multiplied; I 
studied counties individually and grouped 
them together in various ways; I drew graphs 
and charts. In the end I was able to sum- 
marize my conclusions, the only ones that 
could be regarded as reliable and significant, 
in one paragraph—one paragraph in a 500- 
page manuscript containing the equivalent of 
1,500 such paragraphs. At that rate I would 
have needed 3,000 months, or 250 years, to 
write the entire biography. 

I tried seeking material through interviews. 
This approach offers special problems and 
unique returns. Interviewing people about a 
local hero who has become a symbol of virtue 
and progress, who is looked upon, as author 
Phillips Russell has described his father’s at- 
titude toward Aycock, as “next to Jesus,” is a 
challenging, entertaining, and maddening 
experience. I encountered oldtimers who 
could conceive of no reasonable purpose in 
my efforts to discover the human Aycock. An 
elderly lawyer, for example, who upon 
Aycock’s death had replaced him in the law 
firm of Aycock and Winston, could not under- 
stand why I sought the files of the old firm. 
He maintained that when he had joined the 
firm it had no files on matters with which 
Aycock had been connected. Moreover, he 
insisted that such files would not help me in 
writing a biography. I seemed unable to con- 
vince him that I needed to know Aycock the 
lawyer as well as Aycock the political leader. 
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“Those files wouldn’t do you any good,” he 
reiterated. “They were strictly business files.” 

Patiently i continued trying to explain the 
nature of biography to him. My case was 
finally being presented to good effect, I 
thought, when he interrupted me to assert 
solemnly that the time for his nap had arrived 
and I must leave. The tone of his voice in- 
dicated not only that the interview was ter- 
minated but also that our relationship was 
ended. Sensing that I would not gain entry 
into his office again, I continued to plead my 
cause. He grasped my right arm just above 
the elbow and walked me slowly to the door, 
allowing me to continue to talk. I was still 
pleading, with my hands extended, when he 
closed the door in my face. I felt humiliated 
as well as deeply disappointed and frustrated, 
and his young secretary in the outer office 
was kind enough to busy herself at her desk 
when I turned helplessly toward her. I went 
to a window overlooking the city and stood 
there for several minutes before I could re- 
gain my composure, accept defeat, and make 
a polite departure. 

The memory of that day was one which 
often came back to me and prompted suspi- 
cions of a conspiracy to keep the truth about 
Aycock from being known. The old lawyer is 
dead now, however, and I have long since 
known that he was not a conspirator at all. He 
simply had no interest in Aycock. He was old 
and tired and needed his nap, and he did 
not care to be bothered with such trivialities 
again. 

Assuredly all biographers who interview 
have encountered oldtimers who are the op- 
posite of reticent. They are willing, happy, 
eager to talk. The problem is to keep them 


‘on the subject. Somehow the interviews be- 


come monologs about their own lives rather 
than about the career of the man whom the 
biographer is studying. An interview of two 
hours, after a trip of five hours, may produce 
at best a five-minute conversation that is to 
the point. 





Interviewing old folks presents another 
problem also. Frequently the lively ones, the 
loquacious ones, see the essence of biography 
as drama. They have lost their sensitivity to the 
fine difference between reality and fantasy, 
between what really happened and what 
pleases them to think happened. One elderly 
man, founder of a well-known State teachers 
college, told me a vivid story about the charter- 
ing of his institution by the legislature during 
the Aycock administration. Initially Aycock 
opposed the charter. Insofar as possible, he 
was determined to channel the State’s meager 
resources into the public schools, and he took 
the position that the burden of supporting 
a new college should not be assumed at that 
time. My narrator became convinced that the 
bill chartering his institution would not be 
adopted by the legislature unless it had the 
Governor’s support. He visited Aycock in his 
office. The Governor received him courteously 
and listened to his appeal. I can easily imagine 
what happened then because the old man was 
82 when I talked with him and he could still 
recite with complete assurance, whether or not 
with complete accuracy, long passages from 
Aycock speeches that he had heard. He 
argued, he told me, that the Governor’s 
promises for education for all the children 
could not be fulfilled until trained teachers 
were provided for the schools. He climaxed his 
discourse by quoting from some of the Gov- 
ernor’s most eloquent addresses in behalf of 
universal education. The strategy succeeded. 
“Tears came into Aycock’s eyes,” the old man 
said softly, as he recalled the incident for me. 
“Did he really cry?” I asked, incredulous. The 
old man looked at me sharply, as if to deter- 
mine whether I was debunking his story or 
whether I innocently sought the truth. Ap- 
parently assured that I meant no offense, he 
looked away and said with a slight smile, 
“That’s the way I remember it now. He cried.” 

Another delightful old gentleman, Aycock’s 
relative by marriage, was partially deaf. He 
too liked to stray from the subject, and we 


shouted at each other for some time before 
I finally realized that any images of Aycock 
which might appear in his mind would never 
be conveyed to me. Any image but one, that 
is. Each time I steered the conversation back 
to Aycock, the old man would raise his voice 
even higher than normally and say, “He car- 
ried the atomic bomb for the Democratic 
Party!” His tone was one of finality, as if no 
one could possibly wish to know more about 
Aycock than that. He was right, of course. 
Any further statement about Aycock would 
have been ridiculously pallid and weak. At 
that time neither he nor I knew anything 
about the H-bomb, which I am certain Aycock 
would now be described as having carried if 
the old man were still alive. 

The only skeleton appearing in the closet 
was the fact that Aycock, a vital convivial 
personality, acquired a taste for alcohol in his 
prime years. Compared to the transgressions 
which are sometimes uncovered in the lives of 
heroes, drinking was a mild activity—and 
not undesirable from the viewpoint of many 
people. The rest of the man’s life was immacu- 
late: no sordid business deals, no illicit love 
affairs, no personal corruption in politics. He 
smoked and drank and that was all. He even 
refused to use profanity or to tell dirty jokes, 
a striking accomplishment for a man who built 
his early reputation as an orator on the rural 
hustings of the 19th century. 

Perhaps Aycock’s purity was the cause for 
the discomfort and the embarrassed smirks or 
frowns which mention of his drinking often 
provoked. People familiar with his habits 
sometimes tried to convey the impression that 
he did not drink at all. Others, repelled by the 
sanctimony with which Aycock has been so 
often treated, reveled in the thought that since 
he drank he was obviously a drunkard. One 
man who despised Aycock wrote to me describ- 
ing him as a “beatified dipsomaniac.” In an 
interview, a friend and admirer of Aycock 
spoke happily, even proudly, of the lawyers’ 
group in Goldsboro, where Aycock practiced, 
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“THERE ARE THREE WAYS IN WHICH WB MAY RULE; BY FORCE, BY‘ FRAUD, OR BY LAW 
WE HAVE RULED BY FORCE; WE CAN BULE BY FRAUD, BUT WE WANT TO BULE BY LAW.” 
—Hon. C. B. Ayoock, Democratic candidate for Governor, in tus Snow Hill speech, Mareh 1, 1900, as reported 
in Raleigh Post. 
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and of hot afternoons relieved by alcoholic 
refreshments. He recalled that Aycock some- 
times liked to have a drink before delivering an 
address, and startled me by adding, “He liked 
to take a drink before making a speech for 
prohibition.” Here was another oldtimer to 
whom the essence of biography was drama, 
rather than fact, as he demonstrated with 
other remarks. Whether or not he exaggerated 
in his stories, he clarified an idea for me. I 
realized that at least some of the embarrass- 
ment about Aycock’s drinking was due to the 
inconsistency of his campaigning for the North 
Carolina prohibition law that was passed in 
1908 while he himself was not an abstainer. 
From 1908 on, he had been counted an impor- 
tant ally of the prohibitionists. The affirmation 
that he drank, once prominently recorded in 
history, would certainly weaken, and perhaps 
destroy, the value of his identity with the pro- 
hibition movement. 

And what would such an affirmation do to 
the value of Aycock the symbol of virtue, 
purity, and progress? Some of his relatives and 
staunchest admirers obviously could not bear 
the thought of a full and public revelation of 
his human qualities. Because of my own pro- 
hibitionist rearing, I could sympathize with 
this feeling, and my conscience troubled me 
for years during the struggle to write the 
biography. 

In the end, however, I had no real choice. 
My task became easier as with the passing of 
the years I escaped the emotionalism of those 
who, on the one hand, would have had me 
omit any mention of the drinking, as well as 
of those who, on the other hand, would have 
had me dramatize it far beyond its signifi- 
cance. I included all of the important evi- 
dence, pro and con, in its appropriate 
chronological setting, without praise or blame, 
boast or apology. 


I have sometimes thought that Aycock, who 
delighted in English history and literature, and 
who often boasted of North Carolina’s Anglo- 
Saxon heritage, would have fared better if he 
had been born in England. Certainly his tal- 
ents would have served him well, and his per- 
sonal habits would not have caused his ad- 
mirers such distress. In fact, as a drinker he 
would probably have been quite undistin- 
guished. In a bout with a fellow countryman 
such as Sir Winston Churchill, who according 
to some of his closest associates consumed no 
less than a fifth a day for most of his life, I 
seriously doubt that the comparatively inex- 
perienced Aycock, unless English breeding in- 
creased his level of proficiency, would have 
lasted more than six or eight rounds. 

One of Aycock’s contemporaries, a former 
State supreme court justice, was perhaps think- 
ing of Aycock’s fondness for alcoholic refresh- 
ments when in an interview with me he 
stopped suddenly short. He was reminiscing 
aloud when a smile brightened his face and he 
said, “Did anyone ever tell you about—?” A 
frown replaced the smile as he stopped 
abruptly. “But you wouldn’t want to know 
about that.” I assured him eagerly that indeed 
I would want to know about that. I wanted 
to know about that very thing. “No,” he re- 
peated gravely, “you wouldn’t want to know 
about that.” He refused to discuss the matter 
again. Maybe the forbidden subject was 
drinking; maybe it was something really 
significant and revealing. Fhe judge is dead 
now, but I can still see his face as he halted 
himself. At times, even though the biography 
has been completed and published since 1961, 
I am still tormented by the vision of the judge, 
and his statement reverberates in my mind, 
“You wouldn’t want to know about that . . . 
you wouldn’t want to know about that.” 

I treasure most fondly the memory of my 


The unanimous choice of the delegates to the Democratic State convention as their candidate for Governor 
in 1900, Aycock led a fight for an amendment to the North Carolina constitution to make literacy a qualifica- 
tion for suffrage. He won the election by more votes than any candidate had ever received in the State. Left: 


A cartoon from The Caucasian, an opposition newspaper. 
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interview with one Aycock nephew. A resident 
of the small town near which Aycock was 
born, the nephew was a large, gruff but benign 
gentleman who wished to be helpful but who 
clearly believed that he was out of his element 
in discussing history. As we sat in his car by 
the sidewalk on a business street, I tried to 
demonstrate to him that simple, ordinary facts 
about Aycock would be very useful to me. 
Although he moved restlessly on the seat be- 
hind the. steering wheel, he appeared to be 
listening. After a few moments he interrupted 
me with a wave of a ponderous arm. I waited 
hopefully. “Do you see that woman going 
across the street?” He pointed to a woman 
who walked with long strides across the street 
in front of the car. I nodded eagerly, wonder- 
ing what her relationship to Aycock was. Was 
she a relative? Was she something else? (As 
I look back now, I fear that I hoped for the 
worst—or the best.) My companion spoke. 
“She is 52 years old and is just now going 
through the change of life.” I waited. He had 
nothing more to say. “That certainly is remark- 
able,” I replied, somewhat uncertainly. He 
was so pleased to be able to share this piece 
of information with me that I struggled to 
find some way of showing my appreciation. 
Unable to think clearly, I parted from him 
later still feeling vaguely that I was under 
special obligation to him. I have never yet 
found a satisfactory way in which to meet that 
obligation. Perhaps I should have begun the 
biography with sornething like the following 
words: “Charles Brantley Aycock was born 
on November 1, 1859, near the small town of 
Fremont, North Carolina, where women have 
been known to reach the remarkable age of 
52 before going through the change of life.” 

In re-creating the lives of important but 
essentially secondary personalities, you do not 
gain financially. You lose. You squander years 
of your time. You spend all of the money you 
can earn, borrow, and, if you are especially 
lucky, coax from a foundation. However, if 
you are sufficiently humble and stubborn to 
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undertake such a long, arduous, and unglam- 
orous task in the first place, you are likewise 
predisposed to accept its financial burdens. 
You are also modest enough to anticipate the 
smallness of your reading public. You and your 
few readers come together primarily through 
libraries and through complimentary copies of 
the book. Perhaps you can comfort yourself 
by thinking of your audience not as simply 
small: it is an exclusive group of discriminat- 
ing people. Royalties? That is a misguided 
thought. To you, royalty has its original mean- 
ing, kingly status, and if you wish to regard 
yourself as having such status because you 
have published a book, you may do so. Some 
authors do. But do not expect monetary 
tribute. 

An area in which the reception of your book 
is surprisingly attentive is that of the book 
review columns. In fact, you begin to suspect 
that you have more reviewers than readers. 
Indeed, among the reviewers themselves you 
have more reviewers than readers. Some of 
the reviewers clearly have not read the book, 
or even a significant portion of it. This con- 
dition may be as true of scholarly journals as 
of newspapers. You recognize that one review 
comes from the blurb on the book jacket; 
another is based on your introduction; a third 
is devoted to something related to the book 
but not derived from it. A review in at least 
one professional journal is written by a scholar 
who has come near to your subject in his own 
studies and who leafs about in your book for 
fragments with which he is familiar; he then 
ignores the heart of your work and chastises 
you for failing to develop his subject fully. If 
fortune is with you, one or two reviewers are 
both conscientious and knowledgeable. They 
are interested in your topic; they are to some 
degree familiar with it; they read the book 
carefully; they sense your purposes and your 
problems; and they write with warmth and 
sympathy. These are the reviews you cherish; 
even when they reproach you, you do not 
mind. And in the long run you do not object 





to the others. You understand the circum- 
stances and you are grateful that your book is 
noticed. 

Despite the fact that it does not offer either 
wealth or fame, a remarkable amount of minor 
biographical writing is being performed. One 
important reason for this phenomenon is the 
growing awareness of the significance of minor 
figures to an understanding of our past. More 
and more we are discovering that commonly 
accepted notions about groups of people may 
not be sustained in studies of specific individ- 
uals. Furthermore, appreciation for the field 
of local history in general—the category to 
which most minor biography belongs—con- 
tinues to grow. New approaches to history, 
such as the behavioral and quantitative, have 
not diminished this appreciation. Local his- 
tory still remains the largest and most promis- 
ing frontier that the historical discipline has 


in its domain, and new approaches merely en- 
hance its possibilities. 

There are personal rewards in the writing of 
minor biography, rewards that emanate from 
the work itself. Pursuing the elusive fragments 
of information about your subject’s life and 
background, writing whatever kind of biog- 
raphy your materials permit, and finally, later, 
having written it, having executed a tough, 
exacting, and demanding task—these are 
activities from which genuine compensations 
come. You can find excitement in the pursuit, 
challenge in the creation, and deep satisfac- 
tion in the accomplishment. Such pleasures 
more than offset the ridiculous demands, the 
absurd frustrations, and the outrageous em- 
barrassments that you endure. 

You should try it sometime when you have a 
few years to spare. You may find that you 
like it. 





Recent Acquisitions of the 


by the STAFF OF THE DIVISION 


HE NATIONAL manuscript collections 
were greatly augmented during 1966 
by more than 2 million items added 
in nearly 400 separate accessions. One acces- 
sion might be a single autograph letter for 
addition to an existing presidential collection ; 
the next, a large group of personal papers, 
numbering many thousands of items. Great or 
small, each addition provides new source ma- 
terial for the historical scholar interested in the 
life and achievement of the American people. 
Most of the material came as gifts from public- 
spirited individuals and organizations, whose 
generosity enables the Library of Congress to 
add steadily to its treasures documenting the 
Nation’s past.’ 


Personal Papers 


Collections of personal papers and addi- 
tions to existing collections cover a wide 
chronological range and a variety of subject 
interests. 


Families 


The Library acquired a group of papers of 
the Edmund Rogers family, of Metcalf 
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County, Ky., totaling 29 items and compris- 
ing correspondence, legal documents, and two 
survey maps. Rogers (1762-1843) was one 
of the surveyors appointed by Gov. Patrick 
Henry to survey the land granted by Virginia 
in 1780 to George Rogers Clark and the par- 
ticipants in Clark’s Northwest campaign in 
1778-79. 

William Sheffield €owles of Farmington, 
Conn., donated a small collection of the papers 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s father. These include 
family and official correspondence as well as 
some material concerning Theodore Roose- 
velt, the son. From the same source came a 
group of papers of Cornelius Van Schaack 
Roosevelt, New York merchant, containing his 
correspondence and that of his wife, Margaret 
Barnhill Roosevelt, and some of their de- 
scendants. Other letters in the papers are to 
Anna Roosevelt Cowles, Elliot Roosevelt, and 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

A letter from Alexander Hamilton to 
Charles C. Pinckney, dated June 25, 1792, 
was added to the Pinckney family papers in 
the Library. 

Claire and Paul Sifton have added to their 
small group of papers in the Library a num- 





Manuscript Division 


ber of autograph letters collected as a Fest- 
schrift on the occasion of Mr. Sifton’s retire- 
ment from public life. 


Presidents of the United States 


Major additions were made to seven presi- 
dential collections during the year, any one 
of which justifies considerable satisfaction. 
Manuscripts of 13 Presidents were added al- 
together, including some remarkable single 
items as well as groups of papers. 

One particularly outstanding single item is 
a holograph map in George Washington’s 
hand, which came as a gift to the Library from 
Leonard J. Wills and Miss E. Penissa Wills, 
direct descendants of John Augustine Wash- 
ington. The map, more fully discussed in the 
April 1967 issue of the Quarterly Journal, de- 
picts the trans-Allegheny area as known to 
Dr. Thomas Walker of Albemarle County, 
Va., and to Col. George Washington in the 
year 1770. It was probably used on the latter’s 
trip to survey the area between the Great and 
Little Kanawha Rivers, October-December 
1770. 

The Library has also acquired a letter of 
October 10, 1782, from Gen. John Armstrong, 
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of Carlisle, Pa. (d. 1795; father of John Arm- 
strong, Secretary of War under President 
Madison), to George Washington, in which 
he expresses the hope that peace is not far 
away and voices a concern over the restless- 
ness and low morale of the Pennsylvania re- 
cruits under Armstrong’s command. Wash- 
ington’s reply, January 10, 1783, in the 
Library’s Washington Papers, refers to the 
“disagreeable state of suspense respecting 
Peace or War.” “The Army,” he wrote, “as 
usual, are without Pay; and a great part of the 
soldiery without shirts; and tho’ the patience 
of them is equally threadbare, the states seem 
perfectly indifferent to their cries.” 

Another letter added to the collections was 
written by John Adams to Philip Mazzei. Fail- 
ing to receive the consular appointment he 
hoped for, Mazzei had left his Virginia vine- 
yards and America for good in 1785. Three 
years later he published his Recherches 
historiques et politiques sur les Etats-Unis de 
PAmérique Septentrionale. His Virginia 
friend and neighbor Thomas Jefferson sup- 
plied him with much material for his book, 
but for information about various phases of 
New England Mazzei turned to John Adams, 
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then in London. In a letter to Mazzei, which 
the Library has acquired, Adams’ devotion 
to his New England is evident: “The soil in 
all New England is upon an Average as fertile 
as any Country I have seen in Europe, or any 
state or Province I have seen in America. It 
is not equal to many other Countries, for the 
Production of Grain, especially wheat, but it is 
as good a Grass Country as ever I saw.” He 
refers Mazzei to Thomas Hutchinson’s History 
of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay but warns 
him to “always remember that Hutchinson was 
a Tory and an Anglomane, and therefore, al- 
though his Information was very good, and 
his History is in general true, there is some- 
times a colouring given to favour his own 
political opinions.” 

A recently acquired letter of January 26, 
1804, from Thomas Jefferson to Littleton W. 
Tazewell, Virginia lawyer and legislator, and 
later Governor, deals with Jefferson’s personal 
finances. But before closing the President 
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wrote, “You are now placed in the midst of 
mercantile men. May we at length hope that 
that body of men, perceiving that we aim at 
preserving the public faith and paying its 
debt honestly, at protecting commerce & en- 
larging its field, at an intercourse with France 
& England, peaceable, friendly, and vigorously 
impartial and equal, at such economical ar- 
rangements as, while they support effectual 
government, will prevent the laying new 
burthens on commerce & agriculture, will 
become satisfied with the order of things 
which the nation has chosen to establish?” 

Tazewell’s answer is in the Library’s Jeffer- 
son Papers. The “American Mercantile In- 
terest,” he felt, had not yet assumed a political 
character, but was “absorbed by calculations 
of pecuniary profit and loss, and reflections 
of any other kind” were “rarely permitted to 
disturb this chain of arithmetical reasoning.” 

Two letters written by John Quincy Adams 
while on diplomatic service in Europe have 
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enhanced the Library’s collection of Sylvanus 
Bourne papers. Written in 1795 and 1800, 
both letters are addressed to Bourne at Am- 
sterdam, where he served for many years as 
U.S. consul. In the second letter, that of July 
15, 1800, Adams chides Bourne for giving in 
to despondency. “We ought to be prepar’d for 
much greater misfortunes than the change of 
a President would be in itself or would be likely 
to draw after it, without considering ourselves 
or our country in the condition of a culprit 
upon trial for life and death.” 

The Andrew Jackson papers have been sig- 
nificantly augmented by more than 30 letters, 
memoranda, speeches, and military orders, 
which total about 100 pages and range in date 
over a period of 38 years. The earliest item is 
a letter of October 4, 1806, in which Jackson 
advised Gen. James Winchester that “the 
large country on our borders” held by Spain 
would be “‘a handsome theatre for our enter- 
prising young men, and a certain source of ac- 


On May 20, 1786, while serving as envoy to 
the Court of St. James’s, John Adams wrote 
the letter reproduced at the lejt to Philip 
Mazzei, an Italian physician and a friend of 
Thomas Jefferson. Mazzei, who was preparing 
his Récherches historiques et politiques sur les 
Etats-Unis de l’Amérique septentrionale 
(1788), had asked Adams for certain infor- 
mation about New England. The last para- 
graph of the letter is discussed in the editor’s 
note, page 231. 


quiring fame.” The last is a “Memorandum 
for A. Jackson, Jr.,” December 1, 1844, in 
which Jackson, being “truly mortified with 
rumors” that have reached him concerning 
questions of land titles, attempts a clarifica- 
tion of his affairs in the few months remaining 
of his life. 

Six of the Jackson manuscripts, relating to 
his adventures in Florida, were acquired with 
funds given to the Library by Representative 
Charles E. Bennett of Florida, a frequent 
visitor to the Library’s reading rooms and a 
generous benefactor. Among them is a letter 
written on June 2, 1818, telling Brig. Gen. 
Edmund P. Gaines that he had “planted the 
Star Spangled Banner . . . in the town of 
Pensacola,” and that, because of the energy 
shown in that campaign, “our enemies wher- 
ever the[y] show themselves” had been “taught 
to know that safety alone consists in being at 
peace with the U.S.” 

Letters of a political character include one 
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of February 4, 1825, to William B. Lewis, 
written after Jackson had learned that “Mr. 
Clay has been offered the office of State [Sec- 
retary of State in the incoming administra- 
tion of John Quincy Adams] and that he will 
accept it—so you see the Judas of the west has 
closed the contract and will receive the thirty 
pieces of silver his end will be the same.” 
Another, written to Richard K. Call, a com- 
rade from the War of 1812, contains an in- 
teresting self-assessment made during the 
election year of 1828: “. . . really I know 
nothing about myself, but [from] what I see 
in [the] administration papers, I would con- 
clude I w{as a] mere devil incarnate but really, 
I cannot belie[ve] it is a real likeness.” 

Only a few of the manuscripts relate to the 
presidential years, but one undated four-page 
item appears to be a draft in Jackson’s hand 
of some of the points he wished to consider 
in his annual message of 1831. It is entitled 
“Congratulate the Nation on the Prosperity of 
the Country.” A letter of the presidential 
period, addressed to a Tennessee friend and 
neighbor, Charles J. Love, relates rather dole- 
fully how Jackson in his second term was 
“counting the days of my servitude, I might 
say my involuntary servitude, for I never 
wished to be here, and I was counting on a 
state of ease and quietude for the ballance 
[sic] of my term. . . .” Even after he retired to 
the Hermitage, however, Jackson continued 
to be preoccupied with the affairs of the Na- 
tion. Less than a year before his death he in- 
formed Andrew J. Donelson of Polk’s elec- 
tion, announcing “the Republic is safe,” and 
adding “I am like Simeon of old, having seen 
my country safe I am prepared to depart in 
peace.” 

The Library has also acquired a large 
number of letters of Jackson’s successor in the 
Presidency, Martin Van Buren. About 50 of 


them, spanning the dates 1819-45, are ad- 
dressed to David E. Evans (1788-1850) of 
Batavia, N.Y., agent of the Holland Land 
Company, State senator, and Member of Con- 
gress. In his Autobiography Van Buren de- 
scribes Evans as “my fast and active friend 
politically and personally.” 

In February 1834, while serving as Jack- 
son’s Vice President, Van Buren gave Evans 
the benefit of his views on the temper of the 
Nation. At the time, the Senate was con- 
sidering resolutions of censure as a result of 
Jackson’s removal of deposits from the Second 
Bank of the United States. 


When will there be an end to public credulity & 
gambling upon so large a scale. You see we are 
spending our time here in talking, not acting, about 
the alledged [sic] public distress. The stand taken 
by the President will be maintained. The national 
honor, for which he has made such sacrafices [sic], 
can never be allowed to be degraded by his consent. 
Such would be the case, if a country & people like 
ours were to suffer themselves to be dictated to by 
a Bank. There is by all accounts a great revulsion, 
or rather awakening, in public sentiment at the 
South. The question is getting to be universally 
understood to be one between the country & the 
Bank, & it needs no ghost to tell us on which side 
the people will rally. 


This group of letters, touching upon Na- 
tional and State politics and personal affairs, 
represents the largest addition to the Martin 
Van Buren papers since the corpus of the col- 
lection was presented to the Library in 1904-5 
and 1912. 

Three of the earliest known letters of Mar- 
tin Van Buren, written in 1799 and 1800 toa 
boyhood friend, James Nelson Welles, have 
come to the Library as the gift of the Library 
Board of the Nobles County Library, Worth- 
ington, Minn., through its librarian, Gil 
Johnsson. In one of them (February 21, 
1800) the young Van Buren wrote, follow- 


The autograph draft sets forth what must have been Andrew Jackson’s earliest thoughts for his Third Annual 
Message (1831). He evidently attempted to keep his remarks brief, since in his two previous messages he 
had gone into “full and minute examination and descriptions of the various subjects of national con- 


cernments .. .” 
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ing the death of George Washington, that 
“any attempts that I could make towards 
making any Encomiums on his Excellency 
would be froutless [?].” A seven-page letter of 
Van Buren dated March 31, 1834, has been 
added to the William Marcy papers. In it Van 
Buren, then Vice President, congratulated 
Marcy, Governor of New York, on his special 
message to the New York Legislature, which 
Van Buren described as “a document which, 
as well in its spirit as capacity reflects the 
highest credit upon you, & to which you will 
in after life look with pleasure & pride.” If the 
legislature reciprocates Marcy’s sentiments, 
“you will have nailed the flag of New York 
to the mast on the side of the great principle, 
that our Government is only Republican so 
long as it conforms to, & executes the regu- 
larly expressed will of the people.” 

The John Tyler, Zachary Taylor, and 
Franklin Pierce collections received minor 
additions. Of four letters of President Tyler, 
the most interesting is the draft of a letter 
to his son Robert, during the closing weeks of 
the Hungarian insurrection of 1848-49. Dis- 
playing great sensitivity for the Hungarian 
cause, Tyler described Kossuth as “the greatest 
living man of the age.” As for the opponents 
of Hungarian independence, Tyler wrote that 
“desolation marks their progress. In prosecut- 
ing the war they seem to lay aside the attri- 
butes of civilized men . . .” A letter of Zach- 
ary Taylor, written from Fort Brooke, near 
Tampa Bay, August 14, 1838, to Hancock 
Taylor, describes Taylor’s campaigns against 
the Seminoles. A Franklin Pierce letter, earlier 
than any other in the collection, has been 
added to his papers. Dated January 25, 1837, 
and addressed to Milo Mason, it describes 
Pierce’s work as a Member of the House of 
Representatives. 

Thomas Evans of Philadelphia has added 
to the collection of Lincolniana a letter written 
by Lincoln shortly after his defeat in the IIli- 
nois senatorial election of 1858. Writing to 
Eleazar A. Paine, an attorney of Monmouth, 
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Ill., on November 19, Lincoln said: “Well, the 
election is over; and, in the main point, we are 
beaten. Still, my view is that the fight must 
go on. Let no one falter. The question is not 
half settled. . . .” Other acquisitions relating 
to Lincoln were photocopies of the ledger of 
the District of Columbia Police Department 
Precinct No. 5 for April 14, 1865, recording 
his assassination, and a legal document and an 
unpublished letter by Lincoln received from 
the Library Committee of the Union League 
of Philadelphia. 

A small collection of letters received by 
David Wills, the Gettysburg attorney who 
served as the agent of the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania in arranging the dedication of the 
cemetery at which Lincoln delivered his im- 
mortal address, was given to the Library by 
Mrs. W. Clarence Sheely of Gettysburg. The 
papers relate to the ceremonies in 1863 and 
subsequent years and include autograph let- 
ters of Edward Everett, the principal orator; 
William Cullen Bryant, who declined to write 
a dirge for the occasion; and Maj. Gen. 
George G. Meade, commander of the Union 
forces at the Battle of Gettysburg. On Novem- 
ber 13, 1863, General Meade wrote: 


None can have a deeper interest in your good work, 
than comrades in arms, bound in close ties. . . 
with those to whom you are paying the last tribute 
of respect. . . . But this Army has duties to per- 
form which will not admit of its being represented 
on the occasion, and it only remains for me in its 
name .. . to thank you . . . for your tender care 
ef its heroic dead. . . . 


The generosity of George B. Cortelyou, Jr., 
of Rumson, N.J., has significantly strength- 
ened sources for the study of the McKinley 
and Theodore Roosevelt administrations. Mr. 
Cortelyou gave the Library about 6,000 ad- 
ditional pieces of the papers of his father, 
George B. Cortelyou, private secretary to both 
McKinley and Roosevelt, and Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, Postmaster General, 
and Secretary of the Treasury during the 
Roosevelt administration. The bulk of the new 





material consists of correspondence, memo- 
randa, addresses, drafts, and diaries of Presi- 
dent McKinley, with a small amount relating 
to President Roosevelt and to Mr. Cortelyou’s 
own career. 

The McKinley material, dated from 1878 
to 1901, is particularly rich in documents re- 
lating to the Spanish-American War and the 
Paris Peace Conference, including several 
drafts of the President’s message to Congress, 
April 11, 1898, asking for authority to end 
the civil war in Cuba, and detailed instruc- 
tions to the head of the American commission 
to the Peace Conference, William R. Day. It 
also includes drafts of McKinley’s letter ac- 
cepting the Republican nomination in June 
1900, the address he delivered at the Pan 
American Exposition in Buffalo, N.Y., the day 
before he was shot, his desk diaries, 1898- 
1901, and about 600 letters received. They 
are from such correspondents as Andrew 
Carnegie, Charles G. Dawes, Joseph B. 
Foraker, James A. Garfield, Mark Hanna, 
John Hay, Rutherford B. Hayes, John Sher- 
man, William Howard Taft, and Leonard 
Wood. 

Among the Theodore Roosevelt materials 
in the gift are approximately 90 drafts of his 
letters, typed and bearing his autograph cor- 
rections and emendations. In one of them, to 
Stuyvesant Fish, on November 6, 1902, the 
President expressed his philosophy of hunting. 
After enthusiastically accepting an invitation 
to join a hunting party, he added: “I am 
going on this hunt to kill a bear, not to see 
anyone else kill it; . . . As a rule, when I go 
hunting I do not like to take more than one 
friend with me, because when I hunt I hunt. 
I don’t go for companionship—I go to get the 
game and I want to get it.” 

A significant group of Woodrow Wilson 
papers was given to the Library by the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation.* The 
papers, transferred from the Wilson house 
on S Street, reflect Wilson’s activities as the 
peacemaker of World War I, as Chief Execu- 


tive, as a scholar and historian, and as a 
14-year-old boy in Augusta, Ga. 

In the gift are copies of nine addresses to 
Congress, 1915-18, including the original 
draft of his address to the Joint Session of 
Congress on April 2, 1917, calling for a 
declaration of war against Germany. Also 
among the reading copies of the President’s 
speeches is the “Fourteen Points Address” of 
January 8, 1918. The addition of this docu- 
ment to other versions already in the Wilson 
Papers completes the documentation of this 
historic address. 

Wilson’s career as scholar and historian is 
represented by a series of approximately 100 
handwritten research and lecture notes relat- 
ing to his George Washington (1896) and A 
History of the American People (1902). 
Juvenilia in this group and in items from 
the Library’s Rare Book Division portray 
normal boyhood interests in baseball, balloons, 
and trains. 


Cabinet Members 


The papers of Newton D. Baker, Secretary 
of War (1916-21), were notably enriched by 
21 volumes of letterpress copybooks, received 
through arrangements made by Lee Wachtel, 
Librarian of the Cleveland Municipal Refer- 
ence Library. Mr. Baker’s personal and 
cfficial correspondence from July 30, 1896, 
through April 10, 1917, is found in the 
copybooks. 

Sixteen of the volumes are devoted to Mr. 
Baker’s personal correspondence and contain 
copies of his letters to a wide range of political, 
business, and social associates, among whom 
were Norman Hapgood, David Lawrence, 
Dudley Field Malone, and Felix Frankfurter. 
To Frankfurter he wrote on March 11, 1916, 
a few days after accepting the secretaryship: 


“T cannot trust myself to reply to your com- 
ments on my own presence here. You know 
how my life has beerr spent, how little of it has 
been given to the problems I am likely to meet 
here, so that nothing but a willingness to work 
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will ever overcome such a handicap as my 
inexperience.” 

The other volumes, containing copies of 
Baker’s correspondence during his first year in 
the Cabinet, are especially rich in material 
relating to the Punitive Expedition jnto Mex- 
ico in 1916. One volume, March 10, 1916- 
April 10, 1917, is devoted exclusively to presi- 
dential correspondence and contains copies of 
over 200 letters to President Wilson. 


Members of Congress 


The Library’s congressional collections were 
enhanced by a gift from Mrs. Garvin Tanker- 
sley of the papers of her parents, (Joseph) 
Medill McCormick (1877-1925), journalist 
and U.S. Senator from Illinois, and Ruth 
Hanna McCormick (1880-1944), daughter 
of Mark Hanna and also a journalist and 
Member of Congress. In the McCormick 
family papers there also are many important 
letters of Mark Hanna, dating’ from his serv- 
ice as a Union soldier stationed in Washing- 
ton in 1864, to his death in 1904. Chief among 
his correspondents were such leading political 
figures as William McKinley, John Sherman, 
and Joseph B. Foraker. 

Medill McCormick, a grandson of the editor 
of the Chicago Daily Tribune, Joseph Medill, 
first came to Washington in 1903 as a young 
political reporter. His impressions of American 
political institutions in the early years of the 
century were set down in several letters to 
his parents. Typical of these is the following 
selection: 


I have been surprised to learn that the government 
of the United States is an oligarchy tempered by 
the veto. The President gives expression and lends 
picturesqueness to the policies which the Senate 
evolves. No policy, no law, no treaty, no appoint- 
ment is possible without the sanction of the half 
dozen big oligarchs who by virtue of brains and ex- 
perience control the Senate. They are specialists 
by training and endowed each with a different 
genius. They spend the day together at the capitol 
and in the evening dine at each others houses. They 
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are complementary. What one lacks, another sup- 
plies. How can any President cope with such an 
aggregation? No one but a Napoleon could com- 
bine in himself the several sorts of genius distributed 
among the oligarchs. Singly they are not a match for 
the President, whoever he may be, but they act 
together in their dealings with him. 


An addition was made to the papers of Sena- 
tor James Couzens of Michigan,‘ including 
correspondence, notebooks, and clippings. 
There are subject files on the Ford Motor 
Company and the London Economic Confer- 
ence of 1933 and letters from Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg, Jesse Jones, and President Her- 
bert Hoover. Papers of Henry J. Allen, Sena- 
tor from Kansas, were deposited by Julius C. 
Holmes of Washington, D.C. The approxi- 
mately 3,000 items include material pertain- 
ing to the St. Lawrence Seaway Project, scrap- 
books, and reports. 

Through a gift of Miss Katharine Lenroot 
the Library acquired the original autograph 
manuscript of the unpublished Memoirs of 
her father, Senator Irvine Lenroot of Wis- 
consin, of which the Library already holds a 
typescript copy in the Lenroot papers. 

Edwin D. McCauley, of Philadelphia, has 
added some 300 items to the papers of George 
Washington Lay (1798-1860), Whig Con- 
gressman from New York and, from 1842 to 
1845, Chargé d’Affaires at Stockholm, Swe- 
den.* Among them are speeches, legal papers, 
correspondence, financial and estate papers, 
and typescripts of some of Lay’s diplomatic 
correspondence. 

A single item of interest acquired by the 
Library was a letter of September 30, 1795, 
from “Light-Horse Harry” Lee to Patrick 
Henry, written in an effort to “feel out” 
Henry’s attitude toward the Washington ad- 
ministration and particularly whether he 
would accept a public appointment if ten- 
dered. “Certain I am that you would have 
been long ago called to high office, if men 
pretending to know your sentiments & wishing 
to withhold your weight from administration 





had not constantly declared your unwilling- 
ness to accept.” The office Lee had in mind 
was Secretary of State, and this letter becomes 
more significant when read with the private 
and confidential letter (in the Washington 
Papers) which Washington wrote to Edward 
Carrington on October 9, in regard to filling 
the vacant office of Secretary of State: “I 
would have made an offer of it to Mr. Henry 
in the first instance, but two reasons were op- 
posed to it; Ist ignorance of his political 
sentiments . . . and 2d., because I had no 
idea he would accept the office until General 
Lee (late Govr.), gave some reasons which 
have induced me (in a degree) to draw a dif- 
ferent conclusion.” In another letter of the 
same date Washington offered the secretary- 
ship to Henry, which he declined. 

A business letter of Robert Morris to his 
partner John Nicholson, December 20, 1797, 
was the gift of Charlton Havard Lyons of 
Shreveport, La. The Library also acquired a 
long letter from Elbridge Gerry to Morris, 
written from Boston on September 2, 1780, 
while Gerry was absenting himself from Con- 
gress afterj being voted down on a point of 
privilege. It concerns means of raising money 
for Army supplies. 

Fifteen letters from Jeduthun Wilcox, Fed- 
eralist representative from New Hampshire, 
to Abiather G. Britton, a lawyer of Orford, 
N.H., written from Washington in 1813 and 
1814, contain comments on many of the is- 
sues uppermost in Congress at the time—the 
war, the French situation, Gallatin’s appoint- 
ment as one of the peace negotiators, a na- 
tional bank, and repeal of the embargoes. The 
New Hampshire election in 1814 is discussed 
also: “The election is important in every view. 
The war hawks hope to see all their late em- 
bargoes & other violent and extraordinary 
measures sanctioned by the people in N. 
Hampshire by their giving a major vote for 
men of the war ticket. The good of the com- 
munity, the restoration of peace, require, in 
my opinion, that they should be disappointed 


in this. I do hope Orford will show herself 
more friendly to peace than she ever has done 
since the war by giving additional numbers 
to the peace ticket.” 

It might be noted that Jeduthun Wilcox 
was reelected to Congress in 1814 and the 
entire New Hampshire congressional delega- 
tion was again Federalist and antiwar. 


Members of the Supreme Court 


Prof. Carl Brent Swisher of The Johns Hop- 
kins University gave the Library a collection 
of about 8,000 documents relating to the U.S. 
Supreme Court in the period 1835-64. Largely 
photocopies and notes, the collection was as- 
sembled by Professor Swisher during his prep- 
aration of a volume of the history of the Court 
under the auspices of the Permanent Com- 
mittee for the Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise 
and is particularly rich in material relating to 
Chief Justice Roger B. Taney. 


Members of the Armed Forces 


The papers of Brig. Gen. Francis Le Jan 
Parker (1873-1966) were received from his 
nephew, Louis T. Parker, through the coop- 
eration of Lt. James Hilliard, librarian of The 
Citadel. They reflect his activities as an Army 
officer on staff and command duty during 
World War I, as attaché and observer with 
Allied forces, and as a member of special mis- 
sions in Latin America. Of interest in the col- 
lection are General Parker’s reports made 
while on duty with the Rumanian and Rus- 
sian armies in 1916 and 1917, his notes and 
reports as vice chairman of an election board 
to supervise the presidential election in Nica- 
ragua in 1928, and material on the Philippine 
Islands for the period 1929-33. 

Commodore Howard H. J. Benson added 
correspondence to the papers of his father, 
Adm. William S. Benson, first Chief of Naval 
Operations (1915-19).*° These are chiefly 
letters of condolence written to Mrs. Benson 
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at the time of Admiral Benson’s death in 
1932.7 

Gen. Curtis E. LeMay ® deposited several 
official documents in his papers,* and Mrs. 
Henry H. Arnold filed a group of obituary 
notices with Gen. “Hap” Arnold’s papers.* 

By transfer from the Army War College, 
the Library has received the manuscripts of a 
series of lectures delivered at the college on the 
causes and conduct of the Civil War and a 
biography of Confederate Gen. James Long- 
street. Small additions of material concerning 
the war were also made to the papers of 
Nathaniel P. Banks, Richard S. Ewell, and 
Chester A. Arthur. 

The Library’s resources for the study of the 
Civil War were augmented by a gift from 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., publisher of Bruce 
Catton’s centennial history of the war, of the 
research notes upon which his three-volume 
work was based. At the beginning of his study, 
Mr. Catton asked Everette B. Long, his di- 
rector of research, to supply him with much 
more material than would ever be published. 
Mr. Long’s response was exhaustive research 
extending over eight years and conducted in 
more than 100 repositories as well as numerous 
private collections. Mr. Long’s notes, about 
25,000 typed sheets and 9 million words, in- 
dexed and arranged both by subject and 
chronologically under 316 headings, will serve 
as a comprehensive guide to both primary and 
secondary sources in the Library of Congress 
and elsewhere. 

The Alfred Thayer Mahan papers were in- 
creased by the purchase of about 200 pieces, 
including 31 letters written by Mahan as well 
as numerous letters received and family letters. 
In four of the early letters, written to his 
mother in 1871, Mahan describes his naval life 
and his proposal of marriage to Ellen Lyle 
Evans, to whom four more of the letters, also 
dated 1871, are addressed. Twenty-two of the 
letters were written to “Nellikin,” his daughter 
Ellen, during the period 1884-95, from such 
ports as Valparaiso, Callao, Southhampton, 
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Alexandria, Lisbon, and Gibraltar. From Gi- 
braltar in 1895 he wrote: 


I am suffering . . . from the relaxing climate... 
remittent fever . . . Nowhere have I met any of 
those . . . agreeable men or women—the latter 
especially—who make what amends is possible to 
one absent from home. I have been thinking about 
Xmas presents for you girls & have decided . . . for 
you “The Burial of the Guns &c” by Thomas Nelson 
Page & for Helen a volume of Richard Harding 
Davis. 


Typed and printed pieces relating to Mahan’s 
Life of Nelson and his service as a delegate to 
the Hague Peace Conference in 1899 complete 
the addition. 

An addition to the Leonard P. Ayres papers 
came from Mrs. Agnes Brooks Young of New 
York City, who gave the Library three volumes 
of journals beginning with General Ayres’ 
service in the War Department in 1940.* 
Upon his retirement in 1942, General Ayres 
and Mrs. Young both served as cousultants to 
the War Manpower Commission, and parts of 
volumes two and three of the journals, Janu- 
ary 1943-August 1945, were dictated by Mrs. 
Young. 

Mrs. Newton F. McKeon of Amherst, Mass., 
and Mrs. Richard D. Harfst, San German, 
Puerto Rico, have added to the Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury papers more than 100 letters for 
the period 1858-78. Several were written by 
Maury, naval officer and oceanographer, but 
the majority are letters of his daughters, Mary 
Herndon Maury and Eliza Hull Maury, ad- 
dressed to other members of the family. 

Additions have also been made to the papers 
of John Callan O’Laughlin* ® and of Julius 
Klein. Material presented by General Klein, 
Army officer, journalist, and public relations 
counsel, includes files on the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the German Fed- 
eral Republic and Israel, 1963-65. 

Isaac Hallock of New York served as a sea- 
man in the U.S. Navy before the Civil War, 
and during the war as a master mate and act- 
ing ensign. Among his papers are two journals, 





with full and numerous entries, one relating to 
a voyage before the Civil War, and one to a 
voyage after the war. Some 145 letters written 
by Hallock to his father and other members of 
his family relate principally to the Civil War 
and his service on blockade duty and with the 
Potomac flotilla. The papers are the gift of 
Mrs. Anna L. Hallock of Hyattsville, Md. 
An interesting naval journal has been added 
to those in the Library by arrangement with 
the Boston Athenaeum, its former custodian. 
It is the “Abstract Journal of Admiral 
[Thomas] Turner, Comdg. Pacific Fleet, U.S. 


Flag Ship Powhatan.” Admiral Turner (1804— 
83) maintained the journal intermittently 
from July 1868 through August 1870 during 
cruises to South America, Tahiti (on the 
U.S.S. Kearsarge), and Samoa. 


Writers 


The papers* of actor, director, and writer 
Hume Cronyn and his actress wife, Jessica 
Tandy, form a rich and varied collection. 


Perhaps best remembered for their portrayals 


in “The Fourposter,” the Cronyns have been 


Posed by Hume Cronyn and Jessica Tandy, the wedding picture of Michael Blake and Agnes Horsepool 
appears in the scrapbook-album used in the television production of The Fourposter. 
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The scrapbook-album used in the 1955 television production of The Fourposter, by Jan de Hartog, 
was no ordinary prop. Another memento preserved on its pages of the life of Michael Blake and Agnes 
Horsepool is their marriage certificate. From the Hume Cronyn Papers in the Manuscript Division. 
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associated with various aspects of the theater 
since the 1!930’s, and the material in their 
papers ranges from scripts, production notes, 
and stage directions for stage, screen, and 
television to playbills and photographs. There 
are also many rare incidental items that will 
be of great value to a student of theatrical 
history. The papers also include professional 
correspondence and the family “miscellany” 
relating to both the Cronyn (Canadian) and 
Tandy (English) families, which is of un- 
usual interest. 

The entire group of manuscript materials 
depicting the development of Muriel Resnik’s 
play Any Wednesday has been given by the 
author. The eight separate versions permit the 
student of contemporary theater and of stage 
production to grasp the many happenstance 
factors that may, or may not, create a Broad- 
way “hit.” Also included in Miss Resnik’s gift 
are the manuscripts of her novels Life With- 
out Father, Mrs. Butler and the Spirit of 
Christmas, and House Happy (earlier known 
as “Half a House’”’). 

Mrs. Dagmar Doneghy Beach has presented 
the papers of her late husband, Joseph War- 
ren Beach,* eminent professor of English and 
historian of “American literature. In addition 
to some 900 items of correspondence, the col- 
lection is unusually rich in notes (3,600 manu- 
scripts) pertaining to outstanding American 
and European literary figures (biographical 
facts, discussions of literary style, and analyses 
of individual literary works) . 

James M. Cain, widely known for his hard- 
boiled novels of the 1930’s and 1940's, has 
given a collection of his literary manuscripts 
and personal papers. The papers pertain 
mainly to Mr. Cain’s Hollywood career, where 
his novels Mildred Pierce, Double Indemnity, 
and The Postman Always Rings Twice 
achieved considerable success in their film 
versions. Several literary manuscripts and 
background material for other manuscripts 
are in the papers. The Postman Always Rings 
Twice is represented by the author’s manu- 


script and two versions of the proof. Other 
titles in the collection include Love’s Lovely 
Counterfeit, Past All Dishonor, Galatea, The 
Magician’s Wife, and Mignon. Also included 
in the Cain papers is correspondence with 
members of the New Yorker group, among 
them Harold Ross, Clifton Fadiman, and 
Wolcott Gibbs. There is considerable cor- 
respondence, chiefly with Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., relating to publishing matters; and with 
H. L. Mencken, Walter Lippmann, Sally Ben- 
son, James T. Farrell, Sean O’Faolain, and 
Rebecca West. 

Mr. Cain has also presented to the Library 
manuscript material pertaining to his father, 
James W. Cain, who was a professor and vice 
president of St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Md., and, following his retirement from 
academic life, a Maryland banking executive. 

Groucho Marx, comedian, raconteur, and 
literary man of parts, has presented a collec- 
tion of his papers consisting of correspondence, 
literary manuscripts, and the shooting scripts 
of 10 of the now-classic Marx Brothers 
movies. In addition, there is a typescript of 
the Broadway production of the musical play 
Animal Crackers. The correspondence re- 
veals the diversity of Groucho Marx’s interests 
during his 40 years before the public. Much 
of the correspondence is with others in the 
world of entertainment, such as Goodman 
Ace and Fred Allen. In a letter to the latter, 
March 20, 1950, Mr. Marx modestly referred 
to his own effect on his audiences: 

.. . I am beginning to regard myself as the kiss of 
death to any branch of the amusement industry. 
When I reached big-time vaudeville it immediately 
began to rot. During the days when I was a movie 
actor, no theatre could survive unless it gave away 
dishes, cheese and crackers and, during Lent, 
costume jewelry. I remember one midnight leaving 
the Marquis Theatre in Hollywood after a triple 
feature with two pounds of Gold Meadow butter, a 
carton of Pepsi-Cola and 12 chances on a soft water 
tank. 

There are letters from numerous writers, such 
as E. B. White, James Thurber, W. Somerset 
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Maugham, S. J. Perelman, and T. S. Eliot, 
together with carbon copies of Marx’s letters 
to then. 

The friendship of Eliot and Groucho Marx 
was based upon admiration of each other’s 
work and a mutual fondness for cats, cigars, 
and puns. In 1964 the poet wrote that a news- 
paper report of Groucho’s visit to see him “has 
greatly enhanced my credit in the neighbor- 
hood, and particularly with the greengrocer 
across the street. Obviously, I am now some- 
one of importance.” 

Among the shooting scripts of the Marx 
Brothers movies are annotated versions of 
Go West, It’s Only Money, A Day at the 
Races, Room Service, A Night at the Opera, 
A Night in Casablanca, Copacabana, and 
Monkey Business; in addition, the gift in- 
cludes the final shooting versions of A Day at 
the Circus and Duck Soup, and the carbon 
typescript of Jed Harris’ Broadway produc- 
tion of the musical play Animal Crackers. 
Altogether, Mr. Marx’s gift constitutes a 
practically unique survey of the Marx 
Brothers’ manifold contributions to the 
“amusement industry.” 

The Chicago attorney Elmer Gertz has 
given a collection of his papers, comprising 
about 100,000 items. Mr. Gertz has been as- 
sociated with a number of famous cases in 
recent years, among them the parole proceed- 
ings for Nathan Leopold, the Tropic of Can- 
cer suits in Illinois, and the appeal of Jack 
Ruby. Correspondence files in the collection 
pertain to Mr. Gertz’ active memberships in 
civic, legal, and religious organizations, and 
to his legal work, primarily that relating to 
the Tropic of Cancer (but not the Leopold 
or Ruby) cases. 

Mr. Gertz is also the coauthor of a biog- 
raphy of Frank Harris and the author of an 
unpublished biography of George Sylvester 
Viereck, and a large amount of material in 
the gift pertains to these two writers. Of par- 
ticular literary interest are two typescripts of 
his chapter on Oscar Wilde from the Harris 
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biography, which the author sent to Lord 
Alfred Douglas and to Vyvyan Holland (son 
of Wilde) for review and which were returned 
with extensive annotations by each. In addi- 
tion, there are more than 1,000 letters from 
Viereck from the 1930’s to 1955, autograph 
letters of eminent literary figures collected as 
part of Mr. Gertz’ bibliographical research, 
copies of “little” magazines and literary news- 
papers, and clippings and scrapbooks. 

Two manuscript collections of major value 
for the study of 20th-century cultural history— 
the editorial records of The American Scholar 
and the personal papers of its longtime editor, 
Hiram Haydn—have come to the Library as 
gifts from the Phi Beta Kappa Society and 
from Dr. Haydn. In the records of The Amer- 
ican Scholar are a large volume of correspond- 
ence with authors concerning articles, reviews, 
and poems submitted to the magazine from 
1932 to 1957; correspondence between Haydn 
and members of his staff ; and some manuscript 
material, dating from 1932 but chiefly for the. 
years after 1940. Additions to the collection 
will be made at intervals. 

The personal papers of Hiram Haydn per- 
tain chiefly to his career after World War II. 
Much of the correspondence is related to his 
professional life as editor for such publish- 
ing companies as Bobbs-Merrill, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, Atheneum Publishers, Random 
House, and Harcourt, Brace and World. 
Among Dr. Haydn’s own literary manuscripts 
in the collection is The Hands of Esau, a 
widely read novel of 1962, which exists in sev- 
eral variant forms. Another is an unpublished 
novel, “The Garden,” on the front of which 
Haydn wrote: “Abandoned (wisely) about 
1949-50.” 

Robert Frost, sending his first draft of “Not Quite 
Social” to Robert Newdick, wrote “not many first 
drafts of any poems are in existance [sic]... . Keep 
the piece as a memento or having made the most of 
it throw it away.” The poem appears in Complete 
Works of Robert Frost, copyright 1936 by Robert 


Frost. Copyright © 1964 by Lesley Frost Ballantine. 
Used by permission of Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 
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Also of literary interest are the addition 
of the files of the Eichmann archives to the 
Hannah Arendt papers, of short stories and 
articles to the William Styron papers, and of 
500 pieces of literary correspondence to the 
B. W. Huebsch collection. An ozalid copy of 
the original version of Wilson Follett’s Mod- 
ern American Usage was given by his widow. 
Additions were also made to the papers of 
James A. Michener, Horace and Anne Mont- 
gomerie Traubel, and Clifton Fadiman. 

MacKinlay Kantor added to his papers in 
the Library tapes and transcriptions of his 
conversations with Gen. Curtis E. LeMay and 
also drafts of his Mission With LeMay.* *° 

The Library acquired a particularly inter- 
esting group of 26 items pertaining to the 
poet Edwin Markham. They include letters 
from Markham to Robert Underwood John- 
son, 1912-30; from Markham to William 
Griffith, 1913-27; and from Markham to 
George Sylvester Viereck, 1916-28. An auto- 
graph draft poem is written on the back of 
an envelope in the Viereck letters. The group 
illuminates Markham’s ideas on poetical in- 
spiration, criticism of poetry, and standards 
in poetry and constitutes an appropriate addi- 
tion to the Edwin Markham materials in the 
Manuscript Division. 

In 1966 the Library acquired two manu- 
script poems of Robert Frost. “Mending Wall” 
is a holograph copy, unsigned, on two num- 
bered sheets and, except for a few minor dis- 
crepancies, is identical with the text usually 
used. “Not Quite Social,” on the other hand, 
is a manuscript draft with four stages of com- 
position clearly discernible. With the latter 
poem the Library also acquired four letters 
Frost addressed to Professor Robert Newdick, 
1934-35, and one from Elinor Frost to Pro- 
fessor Newdick. 

Louis Untermeyer, former Consultant in 
Poetry to the Library, has given the manu- 
script, galleys, and proofs of his informal 
memoir Bygones (1965). The poet John Hall 
Wheelock has added to his papers the nine 
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evolutionary drafts of his poem “Amagansett 
Beach Revisited” and the page proof of his 
book Dear Men and Women. The Library 
has also acquired the autograph signed poem 
“Richard Cory” by Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, along with a letter of transmittal ad- 
dressed by the poet to Robert 
Schauffler. 


Haven 


Artists 


Continuing her practice of annually giving 
the Library a segment of the Clifford Berry- 
man papers, Miss Florence Berryman pres- 
ented almost 200 items. They reflect Mr. 
Berryman’s wide acquaintance with persons of 
high position in the National Capital while 
he was cartoonist for the Washington Evening 
Star and include both cartoons and letters. 
Among the correspondents are Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Josephus Daniels, and William 
Jennings Bryan. 

Papers of Barry Faulkner, sculptor and 
muralist of Keene, N.H., were given to the 
Library shortly before his death in 1966. The 
500-item collection consists of approximately 
200 letters written by Mr. Faulkner, 250 fam- 
ily and general letters, 35 photographs of 
sculpture and murals, eight manuscripts of 
articles, and miscellaneous material such as 
a draft poem and a hand-drawn calendar. 

The artist George Biddle has added his 
diaries and journals covering the periods 
1920-23, 1948, 1954-58, and 1962-63 to the 
Library's Biddle papers. Waldo Peirce, 
painter and poet of Newburyport, Mass., has 
added a number of items* to the small collec- 
tion begun last year. Included aie some 30 
letters from Maxwell Perkins, more than a 
dozen from fellow artist George Biddle, a few 
from Adm. Samuel Eliot Morison, and single 
letters from Mary Hemingway and A. E. 
Hotchner. Examples of Peirce’s “under- 
ground” verse, photographs and other re- 
productions of his paintings, and interestingly 
annotated newsclippings complete this year’s 
additions. 





A letter in which the celebrated architect 
Thomas Ustick Walter (1804-87) discusses 
the figure of “Freedom” on top of the Capitol 
dome has recently been acquired for the col- 
lections of the Manuscript Division. Walter 
was in Washington as architect of the Capitol 
Extension from 1851 to 1865 and added the 
wings and dome of the present structure. In 
the letter, written on May 25, 1869, in response 
to questions asked by Rest Fenner of Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., Walter explains, for ex- 
ample, that the statue, which he refers to as 
“Liberty,” is a “goddess, and not a god” be- 
cause the noun “Liberty” is feminine and must 
be represented by a female. As for the orna- 
ment on the head of the statue, he relates that 
Thomas Crawford, in keeping with the overall 
design for the dome, submitted a photograph 
of a clay model of the goddess with a liberty 
cap on her head. Besetting troubles with Jef- 
ferson Davis, then “ecretary of War and in 
charge of public works, commenced at this 
point, and Walter recalled that 


Jeff. objected to the Liberty cap, as among the 
Romans that was a symbol of freedom obtained by 
manumission—that is, of freed slaves... . He 
contended that we never were slaves, and that the 
Liberty cap don’t apply to us at all as a nation. 
Crawford was so informed, and he went to work and 
changed his statue, crowning it with a laurel 
wreath ;—another photograph came... . Davis 
still objected ;—the laurel wreath is a symbol of 
peace—Liberty cannot always be preserved by 
peaceful measures. But there must be another 
trial—This time Jeff. himself suggests; he proposed 
the adapting of an eagle to the head of her ladyship, 
so designed as to serve as a helmet without being 
a helmet (for that belongs to war) and to serve as 
a cap without being a cap (for that belongs to manu- 
mitted slaves). This last design was adopted, and 
that is what you see on the head of Liberty. It is an 
eagle so disposed as to constitute a cap, without 
being a cap—a helmet without being a helmet. The 
beak looks towards the front, and the plumage 
ruffles over the top in such a way as to render it 
impossible to form any idea of its design from the 
distance at which it is viewed. 


Above: Drawing showing the statue that was 
finally adopted for the top of the Capitol dome. 
Below: Walter’s original sketch. Notations are in 
Walter’s hand. 
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Scientists 


From the estate of John H. Hammond, Jr., 
has come a particularly rich collection of his 
papers. Although he was known primarily as 
a pioneer in the development of radio com- 
munication, his interests also included para- 
psychology, topographical (Antarctic) sur- 
veying, pipe organs, “mini-pianos,” gyro- 
scopes, frequency modulation, radio control 
of torpedoes, automatic steering for ships, and 
a sound-and-light fog device. Before 1917 
he had a strong concern for American pre- 
paredness. Of particular interest are the un- 
expectedly large amount of pre-World War 
I material on radio control (1909-31), an 
international conference on radio (June-July 
1912), a controversy with Sperry on the in- 
vention of the gyroscope (1912-13), and an 
informal conference on naval preparedness 
(Washington, February 9, 1916), which cov- 
ered radio-dynamic control of torpedoes, the 
automatic steering of warships, and the 
“Kamikaze principle” in naval warfare. 

After World War I, Hammond returned to 
his strong interest in radio dynamics and 
sound and carried on a controversy with Maj. 
Edwin Armstrong on the development of fre- 
quency modulation. Hammond’s inventive- 
ness in the field of pipe organs and “mini- 
pianos” ultimately led to the establishment of 
the Hammond Organ Company. And, with 
the invention of a new tonal pedal in 1927, 
the scientist suddenly found himself cata- 
pulted into the strange world of musical man- 
agers and concert halls. A young American 
pianist, Lester Donahue, was selected to dem- 
onstrate the pedal with major American and 
European orchestras. On December 30, 1927, 
wrote Donahue in 


Hammond some 


exasperation, 


. .. the piano business is largely a junk business in 
which they take back old beds and other furniture 
in exchange for pianos. I have had little training 
along these lines and it is hard for me to be an 
average piano executive. 
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The Hammond collection also includes 
notebooks of the Hammond Radio Research 
Laboratories; patent drawings and applica- 
tions; four bound volumes (typescript) of 
Hammond’s work, Teleautomatics; personal 
correspondence and notebooks; his scientific 
correspondence with colleagues throughout 
the world, including Alexander Graham Bell, 
Marconi, Lee De Forest, and Nikola Tesla; 
and typescripts of Lester Donahue’s chatty 
memoirs about Hammond (in Sicily), Mme. 
Helena Modjeska, and Leopold Stokowski. 

Dr. Frances G. Wickes, author, lay psy- 
choanalyst, and one of Jung’s most distin- 
guished disciples, had made an addition to her 
papers before her death in May. Dr. Wickes 
had a strong following in the literary and 
theatrical world of New York in the 1940's 
and 1950’s and was the author of a number of 
children’s works and of a series in the psy- 
choanalytic field entitled The Inner World 
of Childhood, The Inner World of Man, and 
The Inner World of Choice. Her papers in- 
clude correspondence, typescript and mimeo- 
graphed articles and notes, and drawings and 
working papers relating to The Inner World 
of Choice. 

Two segments of the papers of Gregory 
Pincus, who was associated with the develop- 
ment of the contraceptive pill at the Worcester 
Foundation for Experimental Biology, Wor- 
cester, Mass., have been received in the Manu- 
script Division. The “pill” has been described 
by the New York Times as having “launched 
perhaps the most sweeping sociomedical 
revolution in history.” The Pincus material 
consists of 80 manuscripts of articles and con- 
ference papers, 80 laboratory books, the manu- 
script of Eggs of Mammals, laboratory slide 
drawings, a vertical file of professional papers, 
1930-61, and miscellaneous items such as ac- 
count. books, notebooks, and a diary. 

A collection of the papers of Dr. Gordon 
Stifler Seagrave, the famed Burma surgeon, 
was received from Brig. Gen. Rothwell S. 
Brown, chairman of the board of the Ameri- 





can Medical Center for Burma. The approxi- 
mately 4,000 items in this collection, dated 
1946-66, consist of correspondence, reports, 
and memoranda, showing Dr. Seagrave’s post- 
war work and his relationships with the 
American Medical Center. 

The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission has 
declassified and transferred to the Library 
a group of papers of the physicist Samuel A. 
Goudsmit, editor of Physical Review Letters. 
They relate to an effort by nuclear physicists 
in Worid War II to apply self-restrictions to 
the release of information on the development 
of nuclear fission and should be of particular 
interest to historians of science and of 
government. 

Other scientific collections received in 1966 
included the papers of educational psycholo- 
gist Edward Lee Thorndike (150 items) , pre- 
sented by his daughter, Mrs. Thomas W. 
Cope; correspondence, printed matter, and 
photographs relating to Eger V. Murphree, 
engineer, scientist, and businessman, pre- 
sented by the Esso Research Company; the 
papers of the research scientist, Frederick G. 
Cottrell, presented by the Research Corpora- 
tion (which he founded) and consisting of 
70 notebooks, patent applications, and other 
professional material; and the papers of Dr. 
Angelo Patri, a medical columnist of the 
1930’s and 1940’s, presented by Frank P. 
Merolla, D.D.S., White Plains, N.Y. 

Three letters in German, dated 1938, 1939, 
and 1953, were added to the Albert Einstein 
materials in the Library; George Gamow 
added manuscripts of Mr. Tompkins in 
Paperback and Mr. Tompkins Meets the 
Atom, draft manuscripts, and correspondence 
to his papers; and Dr. Louise Bates Ames 
added 20 articles and other professional papers 
and some personal correspondence* to her 
papers. 

Some 60 letters of scientific interest, writ- 
ten early in his career by the prominent 
Boston physician, chemist, and _ geologist 
Charles T. Jackson have been acquired by the 


Library. Dr. Jackson is perhaps best known as 
the subject of two controversies in which he 
became involved in the 1840’s—with Samuel 
F. B. Morse over priority in discovering the 
underlying principles of electric telegraphy 
and with Dr. William T. G. Morton over the 
first use of ether for surgical anesthesia. The 
letters acquired by the Library were written 
in 1829-33, when their author was studying 
medicine, geology, and mineralogy in Europe. 


Other Public Figures 


A rather long letter written in Lisbon, on 
January 8, 1793, by the U.S. commissioner 
David Humphreys, in Algeria, to his old war- 
time friend Tobias Lear, was also acquired. 
Humphreys wrote of the possibility of war 
between England and France and expressed 
his belief that Spain was averse to becoming 
engaged in any conflict if it could be avoided. 
“T want you on the other side the Atlantic to 
realize, as much as I do, that the U.S. are the 
only happy & prosperous Country in the 
world.” He urged Lear not to give up his post 
as secretary to President Washington and ex- 
pressed his concern over the report that Jeffer- 
son intended to relinquish his office of Secre- 
tary of State. In the Jefferson Papers in the 
Manuscript Division there is a letter from 
Humphreys to Jefferson, written on the same 
day, lamenting Jefferson’s decision “to retire 
from the noise & jarrings of the great world at 
a reasonably early hour.” 

Two documents signed by S. F. B. Morse 
have been added to the Morse papers. The 
first, dated May 17, 1844, one week before 
the transmission of the first telegraphic mes- 
sage between Washington and Baltimore, is a 
petition to “the Mayor & Corporation of the 
city of Baltimore” for permission “to plant 
along the Rail Road within the city . . . the 
posts necessary for supporting the wires for 
the Telegraph . . . .” The posts were to be 
put up by Ezra Cornell and would not “ob- 
struct the streets more than a common lamp 
ee 
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One of the most noteworthy collections 
acquired during the year—an indispensable 
primary source for the study of trade unionism 
in this country—is the papers of Samuel 
Gompers, founder of the American Federation 
of Labor. A gift of the AFL-CIO, they consist 
of over 300 letterbooks spanning the period 
1883-1924 and cover every phase of the rise 
and growth of the American labor movement. 
One of Gompers’ earliest letters reveals an 
intense antipathy to the rival Knights of 
Labor. Writing in his own hand to P. J. 
McGuire, secretary of the AFL, Gompers 
admonished 


Talk of harmony with the K of L bosh. They are 
just [as] great enemies of Trade Unions as any 
empioyer can be only much more vindictive. I tell 
you that they will give no quarter and I would 
give them their own medicine in return. It is no 
use trying to placate them or even to be friendly. 
They will not cooperate with a “mere” Trades 
Union as they call our organization. The time will 
come however when the working-men of the coun- 
try will yet see and distinguish between a natural 
and artificial organization of labor. 


Documented also in the papers is a perhaps 
lesser known side of Gompers’ life, his work 
on the Council of National Defense during 
World War I and the Commission on Inter- 
national Labor Legislation at the Paris Peace 
Conference. 

The papers of Ralph Cooper Hutchison,* 
formerly president of Washington and Jeffer- 
son College and of Lafayette University, 
chancellor of the Abadan (Iran) Institute of 
Technology, and, at the time of his death, di- 
rector of Studies in Higher Education, have 
been given to the Library by his son, William 
Hutchison. The 45,000-item collection in- 
cludes correspondence on the institutions men- 
tioned above, as well as the unsuccessful 
earlier (1926) Alborz Institute in Teheran; 
and bound speeches, sermons, notebooks, 
scrapbooks, and recordings. The segment re- 
lating to Studies in Higher Education in the 
Hutchison collection pertains to the group’s 
evaluations and reports on a number of small 
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(primarily Presbyterian) colleges in the 1960's. 

English-born David Ogilvy, founder of the 
advertising agency known today as Ogilvy, 
Benson, and Mather, has given the Library a 
collection of personal papers covering his 
20-year career in American advertising. Start- 
ing from scratch, so to speak, he has become, 
in the words of Time, “the most sought after 
wizard in the advertising industry today.” 
Dating almost entirely from the post-World 
War II period, these correspondence files 
reflect not only the relations with clients but 
also the interior operations of the firm, pro- 
viding some documentation for the study of 
management and personnel policies in modern 
corporations. 

Edward L. Bernays, who gave the name 
“counsel on public relations” to the profes- 
sion he pioneered, and Mrs. Bernays presented 
their personal collection of some 250,000 
items.* Covering the work of more than half 
a century, the papers not only document the 
career of Mr. Bernays but, because of his 
acknowledged preeminence in the field, also 
chronicle the use of the profession of public 
relations from its small beginnings before 
World War II to its present influence in 
American life. The papers consist mainly of 
surveys, reports, speeches, articles, manuscript 
drafts of books, and miscellaneous material. 
A good basic guide to them may be found in 
Mr. Bernay’s book The Biography of an Idea 
(New York, 1965) ; the collection, however, 
presents far more material than was encom- 
passed in the book. Variety is the keynote: the 
arts, business, the mass media, education, 
finance, government, public-interest groups, 
trade associations, the transportation industry, 
unions, and individual personalities are all 
touched upon in varying degrees of depth. 

The long and distinguished career of Waldo 
Gifford Leland, historian and archivist, is 
documented in his papers which he be- 
queathed to the Library. They reflect his 
work in the Carnegie Institution, the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, the American 





Council of Learned Societies, and the Society 
of American Archivists. From this collection 
students of American intellectual history may 
draw a profile of the growth and development 
of learned societies in the United States. 
There are also personal and family letters. 

Before his death Dr. Leland presented to 
the Library an additional group of papers of 
the noted historian John Franklin Jameson, 
consisting of some 350 items of correspond- 
ence, notebooks, and the like. Mrs. Solon J. 
Buck, widow of another eminent historian, 
added to her late husband’s papers 400 items 
pertaining to such organizations as the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, the American His- 
torical Association, and the Minnesota His- 
torical Society. Additions were also made to 
the papers of the educator Henry S. Pritchett 
by his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Leonard Waller 
Pritchett. 

The widow of John Adams Kingsbury, 
Director of Public Charities, New York 
City, 1914-18, has given 35,000 items that 
substantially augment the Library’s Kings- 
bury’s collection and provide full documenta- 
tion on Dr. Kingsbury’s distinguished career 
in social welfare and public administration. 

A collection which will be of particular 
interest to social historians and students of 
communications is that of George V. Denny, 
Jr., founder of Town Hall Inc. and Town 
Meeting of the Air. These records, presented 
by Mrs. Denny of West Cornwall, Conn., 
are made up of correspondence, writings, 
speeches, and files relating to the regular 
radio broadcasts and special events developed 
by the Town Meeting of the Air organization. 

A small but historically significant collec- 
tion of papers reflecting the friendship of 
Charles A. Lindbergh and the late Harold 
McMillan Bixby has been given to the Library 
by Mrs. Bixby. The material ranges in date 
from 1927 to 1962. Containing 29 letters writ- 
ten by Lindbergh to Bixby, 1929-62, 13 letters 
written by the flyer’s mother, Mrs. Evangeline 
Lindbergh, to her son, May—June 1927, 750 


Waldo G. Leland served the Library as Honorary 
Consultant in the History of International Relations 
from 1955 to his death in 1966. Photograph of 
Bjorn Egeli’s portrait, the National Archives. 


fan letters and requests for appearances and 
endorsements, flight charts, the original 
promissory note for $15,000 (with which 
Lindbergh purchased The Spirit of St. Louis) , 
and other memorabilia of the first solo trans- 
atlantic flight, the Bixby collection is a fitting 
addition to the Library’s history 
collections. 

The American actor and theatrical pro- 
ducer Arnold Moss has given the Library a 
500-item collection of his papers reflecting his 
distinguished career on the American stage 
and screen. Included are correspondence, 
theater programs, and material on the two 
overseas tours Mr. Moss made on behalf of 
the U.S. State Department in Latin America 
and in the Middle East. 


social 
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Among the relics of Charles A. Lindbergh’s historic flight to Paris in May 1927 preserved in the Harold M. 
Bixby Papers is a dollar bill that Lindbergh inscribed to Bixby with the note: “This bill was carried on entire 


flight. Charles A. Lindbergh.” 


Through Herbert Finch of the John M. Olin 
Research Library at Cornell University, a 
file of correspondence between Prof. Frank 
Heywood Hodder, Albert J. Beveridge, and 
George Fort Milton was sent to the Manu- 
script Division. Constance McLaughlin Green, 
historian of the Nation’s Capital, gave her re- 


search notes and typescripts for her two-vol- 
ume work on Washington, D.C., to the 
Library. 

The Library has received, from her estate, 
the papers of Judith Burling, coauthor with 
her husband, Arthur Hart Burling, of Chi- 
nese Art (1953), and Sdtatsu (1962). The 26 
journals, diaries, notebooks, and photograph 
albums making up the collection pertain to 
the Burling’s sojourn in the Orient and Chi- 
nese art and civilization; they do not represent 
material in their book Chinese Art. 

Mrs. Grantland Rice has given the Library 
the papers of her late husband, the prominent 
sports writer, poet, and radio announcer. The 
700-item collection includes correspondence, 
poetry, cards, and endorsements. 

Three collections in the field of diplomatic 
history have been augmented. Correspond- 
ence, memorabilia, and a genealogical chart, 
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pertaining in part to the brother and father 
of Alvey Augustus Adee, State Department 
official, were added to Adee’s papers by Car- 
roll Stansbury of Bethesda, Md." The papers 
of another State Department official and dip- 
lomat, Wilbur J. Carr, were increased by the 
receipt from his estate of autograph albums 
commemorating his 40 years’ service and of 
typescript accounts of Wilbur and Edith 
Carr’s European travels in the years 1926-39.** 
From the estate of Henry Prather Fletcher, 
career diplomat, the Library obtained a small 
group of papers, 1898-1958, to add to the 
Fletcher collection. 

Other collections to which a small number 
of family letters were added are those of 
Samuel Guy Inman,”* missionary, teacher, and 
Pan Americanist, and John Milton Binckley," 
Washington newspaperman and Assistant At- 
torney General under President Andrew John- 
son. In the Binckley group, a gift of Mrs. 
Thomas Armat, there is correspondence of the 
Johnston, Brooke, and Michel families for the 
Civil War and Reconstruction period. 


Archives 


Enhancing the Library’s already rich source 





material in Negro history are the records of 
the National Urban League,* including those 
of its Southern Regional Office. They con- 
tain a wealth of documentary material on the 
history of the league and its concern with 
equal opportunity for the Negro in every area 
of American life. “Industrial relations,” 
“housing,” “urban renewal,” “education,” 
“health and welfare,” and “freedom riders” 
are but a few of the subject files found in this 
collection. 

Social and economic facts bearing on Negro 
life and gathered in the field by the league’s 
research department are recorded in what is 
probably the most nearly complete set of data 
of its kind available. Factual and statistical 
information is amply supplemented by the 
general correspondence in the papers, and an 
overall perspective of the league’s develop- 
ment can be seen in the minutes of the exec- 
utive board and board of trustees, as well as in 
other documents pertaining to the league’s 
policies and procedures. 

Through Lawrence E. Spivak of Washing- 
ton the Library has received from Joseph 
Ferman of New York City a card file relating 
to publishing The American Mercury from 
January 1924 to August 1950. The cards pro- 
vide useful bibliographical information on 
contributors, pseudonyms, and the acceptance 
and rejection of articles and poems and the 
remuneration of authors. 

Harper's Magazine has made additions to 
its correspondence, article, and subject files, 
bringing the collection of its editorial records 
in the Library to 1962. 


Reproductions 


The domestic microfilm holdings were in- 
creased by the purchase of 13 reels of the 
papers of Richard A. Ballinger, Secretary of 
the Interior, reproduced from the originals in 
the University of Washington, Seattle. The 
film represents a collection of about 8,000 
items, dated 1907-22, but mainly concerned 


with Ballinger’s term as Secretary, 1909-11. 

The papers of Henry and John Laurens 
were increased with the addition of 19 reels 
of microfilm (1732-1811) of the papers of 
Henry Laurens in the South Carolina His- 
torical Society with introduction by Philip M. 
Hamer. 

With the generous permission of the owners, 
Mrs. C. A. Horne, Mrs. Margaret Scruggs 
McMillan, and Mrs. Sam P. McKenzie, of 
Atlanta, Ga., the Library has filmed about 
300 papers of William Lindsay Scruggs* 
(1836-1912). Dating from 1828 to 1955, they 
consist mainly of correspondence exchanged 
between Scruggs and various Venezuelan of- 
ficials, 1893-98, and relate to his role as legal 
adviser and special agent for the Venezuelan 
Government. 

The Library has also received, from the 
National Geographic Society, 18 reels of 
microfilm copies of the notebooks, 1879-1921, 
of Alexander Graham Bell.* 

The papers of Nathanael Greene, John 
Davis, and Gouverneur Morris, already in the 
Library’s collections, have been microfilmed 
and positive prints acquired for use at the 
Library or through interlibrary loan. Positive 
prints may also be purchased. 

Microfilm from foreign archives in Great 
Britain, France, Spain, Mexico, Puerto Rico, 
and the Soviet Union has also been acquired. 
It includes official documents, private papers, 
business and military records, journals, lists, 
indexes, and inventories. 

From the Public Record Office in London 
came 187 reels of microfilm of the 1903-18 
records of the British Legation in Washington. 
This is part of a cooperative project, started 
in 1965, in which the Library of Congress 
participates with seven other research li- 
braries. Also from the Public Record Office 
came the journal of John Smibert (1 reel), 
an 18th-century portrait painter, who was born 
in Edinburgh and lived during his later years 
in Boston. The American correspondence of 
the Royal Society of Arts, 1755-1840, on four 
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reels, contains interesting material for the 
colonial period and the early years of the Re- 
public. Papers of Isaac Hobhouse and Com- 
pany, Bristol merchants, consisting of 140 
letters to and from their agents in Europe 
and America for the period 1722-55 (1 reel), 
came from the Bristol Central Library and 
Record Office. The papers of Gen. James 
Pattison, from the Royal Artillery Institute, 
Woolwich, pertain primarily to his service in 
America, 1777-81, and to the American 
Revolution (1 reel). The letters of Joseph 
Priestley, scientist, educator, and writer, to 
Rev. Theophilus Lindsay and Rev. Thomas 
Belsham, came from the Dr. Williams Library 
at London (1 reel), and from Rhodes House 
Library, Oxford, came minute books, memo- 
rials, and correspondence of the Anti-Slavery 
Society (2 reels). 

The material from France deals primarily 
with naval affairs of the late 18th and early 
19th centuries. The Library received records 
from the port of Lorient (8 reels), from the 
Naval Archives and from the Naval Histori- 
cal Service (1 reel each), the Journal of John 
Paul Jones (1 reel), and 62 reels from the 
series Marine B* and 15 reels from Marine B!. 
In addition, from the private collection of Dr. 
Pierre Perruchio the Library received the pri- 
vate papers of Jacques Francois de Martelli- 
Chautard, which contain material on the 
American War of Independence (1782-83) 
(1 reel). The first six reels, comprising the 
first eight volumes of a 34-volume set (1774— 
89) of the series Correspondance Politique 
from the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
were acquired in 1966. The microfilm will re- 
place earlier hand transcriptions. 

From the Archives of the Indies at Seville, 
Spain, microfilms (3 reels) were received of 
letters by Peter Menendez and an analytical 
inventory of papers transferred from Simancas 
to Seville. The Mexican acquisition includes 
various ecclesiastical and civil records of New 
Spain (1572-1750) and miscellaneous records 
from the National Library at Madrid and 
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from other archives (8 reels altogether). One 
reel from Puerto Rico contains an inventory 
of Puerto Rican archives. 

The material from the Soviet Union (2 
reels) came to the Library through Lyman 
Butterfield, editor in chief of The Adams 
Papers. It pertains to John Quincy Adams, 
United States Minister at St. Petersburg 
(1809-14). 


Single Items 


The earliest item added to the Library’s 
manuscript holdings was dated at Granada, 
October 11, 1501. It is an order from Queen 
Isabella of Spain directing the steward of 
the royal household to pay to the Queen’s 
chamberlain a sum to be applied to work 
being done on the Alhambra. The document 
is signed “I, the Queen,” and countersigned 
by Miguel Peres de Almazan. This unique ad- 
dition was purchased out of the generous gift 
of Representative Charles E. Bennett of 
Florida. 

Scholars of the Woodrow Wilson period will 
be interested also in a diary written on the 
George Washington, President Wilson’s ship 
on the crossing to France in December 1918. 
The author and donor of the diary, Raymond 
B. Fosdick, of Newtown, Conn., describes daily 
activities aboard ship and comments on mem- 
bers of the peace delegation, such as Henry 
White, Robert Lansing, and William Bullitt. 
Mr. Fosdick also records his impressions of 
the President: 


The outstanding impression that one gets of the 
President is that he is a pronounced liberal. Con- 
servatism he defined as the policy of “make no 
changes and consult your Grandmother when in 
doubt.” He is a Liberal not only from conviction, 
but as a matter of expediency. The Conservatives do 
not realize what forces are loose in the world at 
the present time. Liberalism is the only thing that 
can save civilization from chaos—from a flood of 
ultra-radicalism that will swamp the world. Those 
who argue for the status quo ante bellum, or for 
any other status quo, or for the maintenance of 





things as they were, are like so many vain kings 
sitting by the sea and commanding the tide not to 
rise. Liberalism must be more liberal than ever be- 
fore; it must even be radical, if civilization is to 
escape the typhoon. 


These two items, from the 16th and the 20th 
centuries, typify the range and variety of mate- 
rial documenting American history added to 
the Library’s manuscript holdings in 1966. 


FOOTNOTES 


*Only acquisitions of the Manuscript Division 
are described here. Manuscript additions to the 
holdings of the Law Library, the Music, Geography 
and Map, and Orientalia Divisions, books in manu- 
script, and reproductions of manuscripts not of 
specific interest for U.S. history are described in 
other reports in the Quarterly Journal. 

* The main body of Wilson papers was described 
in QJCA, 2:(no. 2) 3-10 (February 1945). 

, * The main body of Baker papers was described 
in QJCA, 10:156, 157 (May 1953). 


* The main body of Couzens papers was described 
in QJCA, 17:181 (May 1960). 

5 The main body of Lay papers was described in 
QJCA, 20:179, 180 (June 1963). 

* An asterisk is used throughout this report to 
denote groups of manuscripts which may be con- 
sulted only by special permission. Such permission 
should be requested through the Chief of the Manu- 
script Division. 

* The main body of Benson papers was described 
in QJCA, 20:183 (June 1963). 

* The main body of LeMay papers was described 
in QJLC, 23:277 (October 1966). 

*The main body of O’Laughlin papers was de- 
scribed in QJLC, 22:327 (October 1965). 

* The main body of Kantor papers was described 
in QJCA, 15:187, 188 (May 1958). 

™ The main body of Adee papers was described 
in QJLC, 23:285 (October 1966). 

* The main body of Carr papers was described 
in QJCA, 18:138 (May 1961). 

* The main body of Inman papers was described 
in QJCA, 11:166 (May 1954). 

* The main body of Binckley papers was described 
in QJCA, 13:146 (May 1956). 
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The Hungarian 


Constitutional Compact of 1867 


by WILLIAM SOLYOM-FEKETE 


European Law Division 


N JUNE 8, 1867, Francis Joseph I, Em- 
() peror of Austria since 1848, was 
crowned King of Hungary in Buda, 
the capital city of Hungary, in accordance with 
a constitutional compact * between the Hun- 
garian nation, represented by its Parliament, 
and Francis Joseph of the House of Hapsburg- 
Lorraine. The compact ended a 19-year strug- 
gle between the nation and its hereditary ruler, 
who refused to recognize and comply with the 
Hungarian Constitution as set forth in the 
laws and rights of the nation adopted and ap- 
proved by his predecessors for nine centuries. 
The roots of the struggle lay in the continuous 
efforts of the Austrian Court to encroach upon 
and destroy the independence of Hungary and 
the constitutional rights of the Hungarian 
nation. 


The compact restored the Hungarian Con- 
stitution which had been suspended and com- 
pletely disregarded by the Court and the 
Emperor since the Hungarians had been de- 
feated by the combined forces of Austria and 
Russia in the Hungarian Freedom War of 
1848-49. While the agreement provided for 
handling the mutual affairs of Austria and 
Hungary that arose from their union under 
the same sovereign, it acknowledged that, in 
spite of this personal union, both countries 
were independent states, and any interference 
in the internal affairs of either one was for- 
bidden and illegal. 

The significance of the compact may best 
be shown by the international reaction to: it. 
It was greeted in international circles, and par- 
ticularly by the European Powers, as the most 


Excerpt from the facsimile edition of the Codex of Admont, which includes the laws of St. Stephen per- 


taining to human rights. 
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desirable and proper solution of the impasse 
between Hungary and Austria. For example, 
Arthur Griffith, the founder of the Sinn Fein, 
the organization which fought for the inde- 
pendence of Ireland, wrote a series of articles 
on the “Resurrection of Hungary,” which 
originally appeared in The United Irishman, 
a Dublin newspaper, and were published in a 
book in 1904 entitled The Resurrection of 
Hungary: A Parallel for Ireland. A second 
edition was published in the same year; and 
a third edition appeared in 1918. An analysis 
of Pitt’s policy, and the political program of 
the Sinn Fein were added as appendixes in the 
latter edition. Griffith summed up the signifi- 
cance of the compact in the preface to the 
first edition : 


The despised, oppressed, and forgotten province 
of Austria is to-day the free, prosperous, and re- 
nowned Kingdom of Hungary. ‘ 


The Library of Congress recently acquired 
more than 100 volumes of the original official 
edition of Hungarian parliamentary records 
and documents for the period 1790 to 1872. 
This material includes an almost complete set 
of diaries (daily records) and minutes of the 
Lower House of the Diet, and most of the 
documents which were submitted to or sent 
by the Diet. 

These volumes shed light not only on the 
compact itself but also on the preceding de- 
cades of Hungarian constitutional history. 
This period was called the “reform age” be- 
cause during these decades the most significant 
changes in the nation’s political and economic 
life took place. The reforms enacted by the 
Diet and sanctioned by the Kings of Hungary 
reflect the transformation of the nation from 
an agricultural and rural society into a modern 
state with a varied agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial economy. 

A brief summary of the constitutional his- 
tory of Hungary up to the reform age will 
reveal the importance of the Diet’s legislative 
activity in the fields of constitutional law, and 
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cultural and economic affairs during the re- 
form age. 

Until the end of the Second World War 
Hungary did not have a written constitution. 
It may be said that the description of the 
English Constitution by the English author 
Sidney Low applies equally well to that of 
Hungary: 

Other constitutions have been built, that of Eng- 
land has been allowed to grow, and so the organism 
has gradually adapted itself to its environment. Its 
development has been biological rather than 
mechanical; and for this reason it is still instinct 
with vitality, while some of its much later imitators 
show signs of stiffness and desiccation.” 

The striking similarities between English 
and Hungarian law in general, and the de- 
velopment of constitutional law in particular, 
induced many authors not only to stress these 
similarities but also to write special treatises 
on the subject. In 1900 A. Lawrence Lowell 
wrote the following: 

The points, indeed both of similarity and contrast 
between the histories of England and Hungary are 
very striking, and would well repay a careful com- 
parative study.* 

Such studies by Hungarian as well as by 
English and American authors were published 
in great numbers. Many of them are available 
in the collections of the Library of Congress.‘ 

The Hungarians appeared in Central 
Europe at the close of the ninth century. At 
that time they already had an ancient con- 
stitution based on the agreement of the dukes 
of the seven tribes, one provision of which 
assured the leadership of the nation to Duke 
Arpad and his descendants. From the leaders 
and officers of the nation the prince formed a 
council, which assembled frequently. 

Arpad’s descendant St. Stephen obtained 
the royal crown from Pope Sylvester II in 
1001 and assumed the title of King of Hun- 
gary. He was recognized by the Pope as the 
converter of the Hungarians to Christianity. 
Although he and his successors tried to become 
absolute monarchs, their efforts were contrary 





to the customs of the nation and consequently 
failed. From the earliest stages the laws were 
adopted by the royal council, which consisted 
of the King and the nobility. 

King St. Stephen’s laws include a statement 
of human rights that was unique for that 
age: “Henceforward no earl or knight shall 
dare to place a free man in bondage.” 

The continuous efforts of the Crown to rule 
with absolute power were met with resistance 
by the nation. In 1222, seven years after the 
issuance of the Magna Carta of England, the 
Hungarian Diet enacted and King Andrew II 
sanctioned the Golden Bull, which became 
one of the most important parts of the Hun- 
garian Constitution. It provided that the Diet 
should be summoned annually. It also set 
forth the rights and privileges of freemen, 
who, as in any European country at that time, 
were the only class who had civil and political 
rights. The Golden Bull included a sanction 
for its enforcement by providing that if the 
King or his successors violated any of the 
rights it guaranteed, the members of the na- 
tion—that is, the freemen—might jointly and 
severally resist and overrule him even with 
armed force without being guilty of high 
treason. 

With the dying out of the House of Arpad 
the nation regained its right, exercised by the 
Diet, to elect the King. The Diet usually 
elected a dynasty, however, and succession 
was based on the principle of primogeniture 
restricted to the male line. The right of suc- 
cession to the throne, however, was not in- 
herent in the election and several fights over 
succession resulted and ultimately led to the 
division of the nation. 

After the House of Arpad became extinct, 
the Diet, which consisted of all the freemen of 
the nation, or “the order of nobles,” gained a 
more and more important role. The right to 
elect the King gave the nobility a good oppor- 
tunity to achieve and assure constitutional 
rights and liberties. The Diet also became the 
trustworthy ally of the Kings against the de- 


veloping oligarchy, but at the same time it 
fought successfully against any absolutistic 
efforts of the Crown. 

During the latter half of the 14th and in the 
15th century, the nobility gradually became 
divided according to the wealth accumulated 
and high offices held by the members of some 
families. This gave rise to the division of the 
Diet into two houses, or tables. The Upper 
Table consisted of the high officers of the 
Court, the prelates of the Catholic Church, 
and members of the wealthiest families, while 
the Lower Table consisted of the remainder 
of the nobility who exercised their rights in 
person. 

This division of the nobility, especially the 
claim of the members of the Upper Table that 
they should have more rights in the legislature 
than the members of the Lower Table, was not 
accepted by the nation. Istvan Verbéczy, the 
Chief Judge of Hungary, collected the un- 
written customary law of Hungary and pub- 
lished it in 1517 under the title Tripartitum 
opus juris consuetudinariit inclyti Regni Hun- 
gariae.° In this work, which was accepted as 
the primary source of Hungarian law until the 
middle of the 20th century, Verbéczy stressed 
the validity of the principle of “una eademque 
nobilitas,” that is, that all the nobles have the 
same rights and privileges regardless of other 
titles or offices, or the size of their estates. The 
equal rights granted to both Tables of the Diet 
in their legislative activities were never 
challenged after 
Tripartitum. 

The Turkish invasion in the 16th century 
disrupted the normal development of Hungar- 
ian constitutional life because the country be- 
came divided into three parts. The central 
part was occupied by the Turks for 150 years; 
Transylvania and Eastern Hungary became an 
independent principality, while the western 
and northern parts remained under the rule 
of the King and the fragmented Diet. 


the publication of the 


In 1526, after the Hungarian Army was de- 
feated by the Turks and King Louis IT lost his 
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life on the battlefield, the Diet elected Ferdi- 
nand I of the House of Hapsburg as the King 
of Hungary, and since that time the Crown 
has remained in the House of Hapsburg. 

The sovereigns persistently tried to under- 
mine the free institutions of the country and to 
enhance their absolute power to rule Hungary 
in the same manner as they did in Austria and 
their other territories. In this effort they found 
an ally in the foreign-born aristocracy, who re- 
ceived wealthy donations from the Crown and 
became naturalized, while the common nobles, 
the gentry, slowly became impoverished. As a 
result, the hitherto de facto separation of the 
Diet into two Tables became the law in 1608. 

The 1608 law defined the Estates and Or- 
ders of the Realm (Status et Ordines Regni) 
and established their rights to voice and vote 
in the Diet. The Estates and Orders of the 
Realm were meant to include the following: 
prelates of the Catholic Church, barons or 
magnates, the order of nobles, and the free 
royal cities. 

Within the order of prelates, the bishops and 
archbishops were members of the Upper 
Table with voice and vote, while the represen- 
tatives of the colleges of canons as well as the 
abbots and provosts of the Church had their 
seats with voice in the Lower Table, but they 
had only one joint vote. 

The barons or magnates were the high of- 
ficers of the nation and the royal Court, and 
the members of those families to whom such 
title and privileges were granted by the King. 
They had the right of voice and vote in per- 
son in the Upper Table. If absent they could 
send representatives to the Diet, who had 
seats in the Lower Table with voice but no 
vote. 

All the members of the order of nobles 
originally had the right to attend every Diet 
in person with voice and vote. As most of 
them were unable to attend the long sessions, 
it became customary for them to be repre- 
sented in the Diet by representatives elected 
from each county (comitatus, varmegye) ; 
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each county had one vote in the Diet. This 
custom became law in 1608, thereby denying 
the nobility the right to personal attendance, 
voice, and vote and giving the representatives 
from the counties the plurality of the Lower 
Table. 

Finally, the representatives of cities that had 
received the privilege from the Crown of being 
free royal cities were seated in the Lower 
Table with voice, but only one joint vote. 

The constitution of the Diet remained the 
same until 1848. 

The right of the Diet to elect the King 
was acknowledged by the House of Hapsburg 
at the time of the election of the first Haps- 
burg King, Ferdinand I, in 1526, and by his 
successors. King Matthias II in 1618 declared 
in his decree on the election and coronation of 
his successor, Ferdinand II, that “status et 
ordines . . . .Ferdinandum . . . post plures 
eorum tractatus, juxta antiquam consuetudi- 
nem, et libertatem eorundem, semper ob- 
servatam, paribus votis unanimique consensu, 
in dominum et regem ipsorum, rite elegerunt, 
proclamaverunt, invocatoque demum numinis 
divini auxilio, feliciter etiam coronaverunt.” 
(The Estates and Orders . . . after several 
discussions, according to their ancient cus- 
toms and liberties which have been always 
observed, with joint consent and unanimous 
vote have duly elected and _ proclaimed 
Ferdinand . . . their lord and king and, in- 
voking the help of divine support, have also 
felicitously crowned him. ) 

The elections gradually became mere for- 
malities, and without exception the legal 
heirs and successors of the sovereigns were 
elected and crowned by the Diet. The election 
and coronation of the heirs took place several 
times during the lifetime and reign of their 
predecessors. 


The election and coronation were preceded 
by the issuance of a royal inaugural diploma in 
which the sovereign promised to sustain the 
Constitution and observe the rights and privi- 
leges of the nation. Its contents varied from 

















The Holy Crown of Hungary is the symbol of Hungarian national sovereignty. According to historians the 
upper part of the crown was made in Rome and sent by Pope Sylvester II to King St. Stephen in the year 


1001. The lower part is of Byzantine origin and was given to King Géza by Emperor Michael Ducas in 1076. 


time to time according to the difference in 
the balance of power between the nation and 
the Crown. 

The importance of the coronation of the 
King lay in the principle of the Holy Crown 
of Hungary. The source of every right is 
vested in the Holy Crown of St. Stephen, 
which became not only a sacred relic used at 
the coronation and other solemn ceremonies 
but the symbol of national sovereignty. The 
head of this entity (caput Sacri Regni 
Coronae) was the King, who attained this 
position only through the coronation which 
was to be performed by the nation (membra 
Sacri Regni Coronae) through its represent- 
ative body, the Diet. The duly crowned King 
and the nation together form the entire body 
of the Holy Crown (totum corpus Sacri Regni 


Coronae), and a decision may only become 
law and a right and privilege may validly be 
granted only with the consent of these two 
components. As a consequence, orders or in- 
structions issued by a hereditary ruler before 
his coronation may be and actually were dis- 
regarded by the local autonomies who were 
responsible for the administration. 

The principle of the Holy Crown assured 
the Diet a bargaining power because, by de- 
laying the coronation, it was sometimes pos- 
sible to obtain redress for the frequent viola- 
tions of constitutional rights. The sovereigns 
were aware of this formidable obstacle to 
their absolutistic efforts and tried to do away 
with the right of the Diet to elect the King 
and thereby delay the coronation. The op- 
portunity to achieve this came in 1687 when 
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the major part of the country, including 
Buda, the capital city, was liberated from the 
Turkish occupation. 

King Leopold I not only obtained the con- 
sent of the Diet to elect and crown his son, 
Joseph I; the Diet also gave up its right to 
elect the King and accepted the hereditary 
succession to the Hungarian throne of the de- 
scendants in the male line of the sons’ of 
Leopold I, namely Joseph I and Charles IIT 
(known as Holy Roman Emperor Charles 
VI). The right of the nation to elect the King 
however, was acknowledged should the male 
line of Leopold I become extinct. 

In return for hereditary succession the sov- 
ereign agreed that his successors should issue 
a royal inaugural diploma (hitlevél) and take 
a solemn oath before the coronation confirm- 
ing the nation’s rights and liberties, with the 
exclusion, however, of the right of resistance 
which had been assured in the Golden Bull. 
The text of the diploma had to be agreed upon 
by the Diet and the hereditary King. 

King Joseph I died leaving no male heirs, 
and Charles III succeeded him to the throne 
in 1711. Having no male issue either, Charles 
III succeeded in assuring the Hungarian 
throne to the female line of the House of 
Hapsburg. This had already been accom- 
plished in Austria and the other hereditary 
provinces by an imperial decree. 

To effect this the Diet enacted legislation 
known as the Pragmatic Sanction (Pragmatica 
Sanctio, articles I, II, and III, of 1723). By 
these articles the nation conferred the hered- 
itary right to succession to the Hungarian 
throne to the male and female descendants of 
Charles III, Joseph I, and Leopold I in that 
order, in conformity with the principle of 
primogeniture provided for in the family law 
of the House of Hapsburg. It was agreed that 
as long as this lineage lasts only one person 
must reign in Hungary and in all hereditary 


provinces and possessions of the sovereign, with 
no possibility of division (indivisibiliter ac in- 
separabiliter possidenda). The independence 
of Hungary, notwithstanding that personal 
union, and the ancient rights, liberties, and 
privileges of the nation were solemnly recog- 
nized and reasserted. 

The right of the nation to elect the King, 
should the House of Hapsburg become ex- 
tinct, would be restored regardless of what 
Austria or any other part of the hereditary 
provinces and possessions did. The sovereign 
obligated himself and his successors to issue 
before the coronation a royal inaugural di- 
ploma and take an oath in which he promised 
to sustain the independence and Constitution 
of Hungary and observe its constitutional 
rights, liberties, and privileges. 

In 1723 and 1729 the Diet reiterated the 
most important rights and privileges and en- 
acted several laws on the administration of 
justice and the general administration of the 
country. Among the rights and privileges re- 
stated by the Diet, the exemption of the nobil- 
ity from any and all taxation in return for the 
duty of personal military service, if needed, 
was assured. To expedite the administration 
of justice and bring about faster adjudication 
of cases, the Diet established new courts and 
redefined the jurisdiction of the already 
existing courts. 

The executive power of the country was 
based on the local autonomies, the counties 
(comitatus, varmegye), which were founded 
by King Stephen as the local organs of the 
central military and executive power. This 
function of the counties was soon changed 
to self-government by the nobility, which 
wielded not only the executive and judiciary 
powers but also became the legislative au- 
thority in matters pertaining to its jurisdic- 
tion. County officials were elected locally and 
the only link between them and the Crown 


Left: The title page of Verb&czy’s Tripartitum opus juris consuetudinarii inclyti Regni Hungariae (Tripartite 
work of the customary law of the exalted Kingdom of Hungary), 156] edition. 
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was the “féispan” (lord-lieutenant) appointed 
by the King to communicate between the cen- 
tral government and the local. 

The counties had the power “to respectfully 
lay aside” all orders, ordinances, and instruc- 
tions issued by the central government, or the 
sovereign, and even the laws enacted by the 
sometimes servile Diet, if they considered them 
contrary to the Constitution. In addition, the 
counties had the right to elect and instruct 
the representatives to the Diet and to recall 
them if they did not follow the instructions. 

When the Diet was not convoked, which, 
in spite of the laws, happened frequently dur- 
ing the reign of the Hapsburgs, the counties 
were in communication with one another, and 
thus they were able to form a common policy 
in national matters and resist the unconstitu- 
tional actions of the central government, in- 
cluding the levy of taxes not assessed by the 
Diet. 

The practically unlimited powers and func- 
tions of the counties led an English scholar 
and traveler to assess the situation in Hungary 
in 1839 in the following manner: 


. . . I believe that in them (the counties) may 
be found the true bulwarks of Hungarian liberty. 
It is an extraordinary fact, that Hungary, though 
exposed for so many centuries to constant war,— 
though her throne has been occupied by men of 
genius, men born for power, and of despotic dis- 
positions,—though aliens in blood, in language, and 
in interests, have swayed her destinies,—though 
princes, whose rule was absolute in all the rest of 
their dominions, have worn the crown of St. 
Stephen,—though a Maria Theresa would have 
coaxed the Hungarians into slavery under the name 
of civilization.—though a Joseph would have robbed 
them of their constitution with the promise of 
“liberty and equality”,—yet has Hungary retained 
to the present time her ancient rights and institu- 
tions unimpaired.° 


Charles IJI and his successors Maria 
Theresa and Joseph II tried to improve the 
administration of the country, but not through 
the constitutional institutions, the Diet and 
the county assemblies, but through the cen- 
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tralization of the government, exerting ab- 
solute power and disregarding the constitu- 
tional rights. Joseph II went so far as not to 
issue the inaugural diploma, not to take the 
oath, not to be crowned, and not to convoke 
the Diet during his 10-year reign (1780-90). 
He wanted to govern Hungary with imperial 
orders and rescripts as he governed Austria 
and his other hereditary provinces and posses- 
sions. He ordered the dissolution of the county 
assemblies and ruled with absolute power 
through the newly established central agen- 
cies. However he was unsuccessful in breaking 
the national resistance, and before his death 
he had to repeal almost all of his orders. His 
ideas may have been truly progressive and 
liberal for his time, but since they were not 
carried out in conformity with the Constitu- 
tion, he was predestined to failure. 

The violent interruption of constitutional 
life caused by Joseph II did not break the 
spirit of the nation. The constitutional insti- 
tutions were able to readjust themselves as 
soon as his unconstitutional reign was over, 
and practically in a day the entire municipal 
government of the country resumed the per- 
formance of its duties, as though nothing had 
happened. 

This was the situation when Leopold II 
succeeded to the throne in 1790, and the re- 
form age of Hungary began. The develop- 
ments which took place during the following 
six decades are reflected in the records and 
documents of the Diets. It would go beyond 
the limits of this article to deal with all the 
laws enacted, all the proposals offered, and 
all the discussions recorded by the Diets held 
between 1790 and 1848. Only the most im- 
portant of them will be discussed here, ac- 
tions which led to the Freedom War of 
1848-49, the suspension of the Hungarian 
Constitution, and finally the Compact of 
1867. They may be divided into two main 
categories: constitutional and administrative 
questions and cultural and religious affairs. 








The following table shows the 14 Diets 
held and the number of laws they enacted 
from 1790 to 1848: 


Number of 
King Years of Diet laws 


Leopold II 1790-91 74 
Francis I 1792 22 
1796 3 
1802 34 
1805 8 
1807 32 
1808 11 
1811-12 5 
1825-27 45 
1830 17 
1832-36 49 
1839-40 55 
1843-44 13 
1848 31 
Total 399 


Ferdinand V 


The frequency with which the Diets were 
held and the number of laws they enacted give 
a relatively good picture of the relation exist- 
ing between the nation and its sovereign. It 
also shows the growing strength of the nation 
and its desire for reforms from 1825 on. 

The recently acquired collection contains an 
almost complete set of the diaries (daily rec- 
ords) of the above-mentioned Diets and a 
similar set of documents that include com- 
munications received by the Diet from com- 
munities and individuals as well as the ex- 
changes of rescripts and representations be- 
tween the Diets and the sovereigns. 

At the beginning of the Diet of 1790 a long 
debate took place as to whether the delibera- 
tions should be conducted and the daily rec- 
ords kept in the heretofore official Latin lan- 
guage, or in Hungarian. Objections were 
raised against such a change because many of 
the representatives, especially those from the 
national minorities like Croatia, were unable 
to speak and understand the Hungarian lan- 
guage. At last a compromise was adopted, 
providing that the official language of the de- 
bates should be Hungarian; however, anyone 
who felt he was unable to express himself 


satisfactorily in Hungarian would be free to 
speak in Latin. Similarly, it was decided that 
the daily records should be written in Hun- 
garian and should be translated into Latin 
under the supervision of a five-member com- 
mittee, it being understood that in case of 
doubt the Hungarian version must be ac- 
cepted as the original and authentic record. 

Another important point was raised at this 
session of the Diet: namely, whether the daily 
records and documents should be printed and 
officially published. The records of previous 
Diets had been written by young noblemen 
in need of income. They were employed by 
representatives, and their handwritten records 
were sent to the counties for the information 
of the county assemblies. These records had 
no authenticity or official value. After long 
debates on the objections of the Upper Table 
against the publication of the records, it was 
finally agreed that the daily records should 
officially be published in the Hungarian as 
well as in the Latin language. 

The title page of the first volume published 
in accordance with this decision bears the 


following: “Naponként-val6é jegyzései az 1790 


dik esztenddben Felséges IIdik Leopold 
tsdszdr, és magyar orszdgi kirdly dltal, szabad 
kirdlyi vdrossdba Budara, Szent Jakab havanak 
6dik napjdra rendelt, ’s Szent Andras havanak 
3dik napjdra Posony kirdlyi vdrossdba dltal- 
tétetett, *s ugyan ott, kévetkezd 1791 dik 
esztenddben, Béjt-mds havanak 13dik napjan 
bé-fejezett magyar orszdag gytilésének ; mellyek 
eredet-képen magyar nyelven irattattak, és az 
orszag gytilésének f6-vigydzdsa alatt, hitelesen 
deak nyelvre fordittattak. Budan, A’ Kirdalyi 
Akademia’ betiiivel, M. DCC. XCI.” 

A translation of this long title follows: 
Daily records of the Diet of Hungary sum- 
moned by His Majesty Leopold II, Emperor 
and King of Hungary in the year 1790 for 
the 6th day of the month of St. James in the 
free royal city of Buda, and transferred on the 
3rd day of the month of St. Andrew to the 
royal city of Pozsony, and concluded there 
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The illustration below, reproduced from 
the History of the Holy Crown, by Samuel 
Decsy (1792), shows the coronation of 
Leopold iI in 1790, at the moment when 
the famous crown was placed on the 
King’s head. 
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in the next, 1791st year on the 13th day of the 
second month of Lent; which were originally 
written in the Hungarian language, and were 
authentically translated under the supervision 
of the Diet into the Latin language. At Buda, 
with the types of the Royal Academy, 1791. 

The first major item on the agenda of the 
Diet of 1790 was the drafting of the royal in- 
augural diploma in a form which would be 
acceptable to both the sovereign and the Diet. 
The Diet wanted the diploma to contain not 
only a general promise by the sovereign to 
observe and support the constitutional rights, 
but also specific measures to remedy the griev- 
ances of the nation and constitutional guaran- 
tees that the unconstitutional rule of Joseph II 
would not be repeated by a future sovereign. 

For this purpose the members of the Lower 
Table prepared a draft of the diploma which 
specified most of the constitutional rights of 
the nation and provided for effective assur- 
ances against their violation. One faction 
wanted to make the coronation conditioned 
upon the sovereign’s acceptance of their pro- 
visions, because they averred that the line of 
royal succession had been broken by Joseph IT, 
by his refusal to have himself crowned, to 
issue the inaugural diploma, and to take the 
oath. Therefore they held that the nation re- 
gained its right to elect the King, that it was 
within the right of the Diet to prescribe the 
conditions for coronation in the diploma, and 
that Leopold II must accept them if he wanted 
to “receive the Crown from the hands of the 
nation” and legally become the King of 
Hungary. 

The majority of the Diet did not support 
this principle, but they agreed that remedies 
for the grievances and legal guarantees should 
be provided to prevent the repetition of viola- 
tions against the constitutional rights. 

Accordingly, they prepared a draft of the 
diploma consisting of 25 points (conditiones) . 
This draft resembled a modern constitution 
more than any other document or royal dip- 
loma that had hitherto been issued. It not only 


confirmed the ancient rights, liberties, and 
privileges but also recognized new and liberal 
principles and provided meaningful legal 
guarantees for them. These constitutional 
rights were revolutionary indeed for this 
period. 

The most important demands of the Diet 
were religious freedom for the Protestant and 
Orthodox churches in a hitherto Roman 
Catholic state; political independence from 
Austria and the other hereditary provinces of 
the sovereign; commercial, industrial, and 
customs policies which provided for the well- 
being and economic independence of the na- 
tion ; promotion of education at all levels; and 
the introduction of Hungarian as the official 
language at all levels of government instead 
of Latin and German with safeguards for na- 
tional minorities. 

Leopold II insisted, however, that under 
the provisions of the Pragmatic Sanction he 
had every right to be crowned and therefore 
the contents of the diploma and the oath must 
not exceed the general assurances given by 
Charles III and Maria Theresa. 

The debate lasted from June until Novem- 
ber, and several representations and rescripts 
were exchanged between the Diet and the 
sovereign. The controversy was finally solved 
by a compromise in which the Diet agreed to 
crown Leopold IT if he issued an inaugural 


“diploma similar to that issued by Maria 


Theresa and took a similar oath. On his part 
the King promised to deal, in separate articles 
after the coronation, with the grievances and 
the other proposals in the draft of the diploma. 

Leopold’s inaugural diploma, as approved 
by the Diet, consisted of five points. First he 
solemnly promised to observe and to see that 
others also observed the liberties, immunities, 
privileges, statutes, common rights, laws, 
and customs of the Kingdom of Hungary 
(“. . . in reliquo universas, et singulas com- 
munes istius regni Hungariae, partiumque 
libertates, 
privilegia, statuta, communia jura leges et 


eidem adnexarum immunitates, 
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. . firmiter et sancte observa- 
bimus, per aliosque omnes et singulos invio- 
labiliter observari faciemus.”) Second, the 
Holy Crown of Hungary must always remain 
in Hungary and must be under the super- 
vision of two laymen elected by the Diet with- 
out religious discrimination. Third, the 
sovereign promised that all parts of the coun- 
try, including parts that had been reconquered 
or that were to be regained in the future from 
the Turkish occupation, must be incorporated 
into Hungary and must not be governed as a 
separate entity in accordance with Austrian 
rules. Fourth, the sovereign reaffirmed the 
right of the nation to elect its King in case of 
the extinction of the House of Hapsburg. 
Finally, he acknowledged that all his succes- 
sors must issue a similar inaugural diploma 
and take an oath to observe and support the 
constitutional rights as a condition for their 
coronation. 


consuetudines . 


The inaugural diploma and the oath of 
coronation served as precedents for the 
coronation of the succeeding sovereigns: 
Francis I, in 1792, and Ferdinand V, in 1830. 
The last point of the diploma was the con- 


stitutional basis for the nation’s resistance 
against Francis Joseph, who succeeded to the 
throne upon the abdication of Ferdinand V 
in 1848 but refused to issue the inaugural 
diploma or to take the oath, or to have himself 
crowned. Therefore he was not recognized 
as the King of Hungary until 1867, when he 
subjected himself to these constitutional obli- 
gations in the constitutional compact. 

The Diet of 1790, after accepting the com- 
promise in the inaugural diploma, moved 
from Buda to Pozsony (in western Hungary) 
on November 3, where two weeks later the 
coronation of Leopold II took place. Because 
the coronation was an official act of the Diet, 
the solemnities are described in the daily 
records. 

The coronation is described in more detail 
in a book written by Samuel Decsy on the his- 
tory of the Holy Crown, entitled A Magyar 
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Szent Korondnak és az ahoz tartozé térgyak- 
nak histéridja (Bétsben, 1792). It contains 
several large colored illustrations on different 
phases of the coronation. 

Although the committees prepared several 
bills during the lengthy negotiations on the 
inaugural diploma, the Diet did not earnestly 
begin its legislative work until after the fes- 
tivities of the coronation. The most important 
matter to be discussed was the question of 
religion. 

Protestantism started to spread during the 
Turkish occupation of Hungary, particularly 
in Transylvania, which became an indepen- 
dent principality in 1540. The Transylvanian 
Diet as early as 1557 enacted the first known 
law on the freedom of religion, a law which 
ended the dominance of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In Hungary proper under the Haps- 
burg rule Catholicism maintained its favored 
position, and Protestants were frequently 
subjected to persecution. Since the efforts to 
encroach upon Hungarian independence and 
constitutional rights, and the religious intoler- 
ance, originated from the royal court, the 
Principality of Transylvania was looked upon 
as the embodiment of national and religious 
freedom. 

The Princes of Transylvania, Istvan 
Bocskai, Gyérgy Rakdéczy and Gabriel Beth- 
len, had to resort to force against royalist 
Hungary in defense of the religious freedom 
and constitutional rights of the Hungarians. 
The resulting wars ended in formal peace 
treaties between the Kings of Hungary and 
the Princes of Transylvania. In 1606 the Peace 
Treaty of Vienna was concluded with Istvan 
Bocskai. The treaty was enacted by the Diet 
of Hungary in 1608, and its first article assured 
religious freedom to all inhabitants of 
Hungary. 

Gyérgy Rakéczy concluded the Peace 
Treaty of Linz in 1645 which was enacted in 
Hungary as Article 5 of 1647. This treaty dealt 
almost exclusively with matters pertaining to 
religious freedom. 





These two treaties and their provisions as- 
suring the free practice of religion for the 
Protestants had been frequently violated by 
the predecessors of Leopold II; therefore, 
several members of the Diet demanded that a 
provision assuring freedom of religion be in- 
cluded in the inaugural diploma. The sov- 
ereign, however, insisted that this problem, 
like any other constitutional grievance, should 
be dealt with by the Diet in a separate ar- 
ticle. The Estates and Orders in both Tables 
of the Diet were sharply divided on this is- 
sue. The Catholic hierarchy obviously op- 
posed any legislation which would help the 
spread of Protestantism. A good number 
of lay Catholics in the Diet supported the pre- 
lates, but several Catholic laymen joined the 
Protestant members in demanding such 
legislation. 

It was difficult to reach an agreement on 
the need for such legislation, but the King 
urged the Diet in a rescript to include free- 
dom of religion in the legislative program. 
Although this was done, it was impossible for 
the members of the Diet to agree on the merits 
of the problem. After arriving at an impasse 
the Catholic and the Protestant members pre- 
pared representations on their positions and 
agreed to submit the case to the King. 

Leopold II sent two rescripts to the Diet 
which included the basic principles of the free 
practice of religion and urged the Diet to ac- 
cept and enact them. The Diet on February 
8, 1791, voted with an overwhelming majority 
to enact the royal proposals into law without 
significant changes. Article 26 of 1790, which 
became the fundamental law on the freedom 
of religion, was at that time without parallel 
in continental Europe. Jézsef Irinyi described 
and analyzed this law and its enactment in 
a book entitled: Az 1790/1-ki 26-tk vallasiigyi 
torvény keletkezésének térténelme (Pest, 
1857). 

The freedom of the Greek Orthodox re- 
ligion and its practice was assured in Article 
27 of 1790. 


Successive Diets in 1844, 1848, and 1867 ex- 
tended religious freedom to include the Uni- 
tarians and the Jews and abolished the minor 
restrictions provided for in the 1790 law. 
Article 20 of 1848 provided that all recognized 
religions in Hungary should enjoy complete 
equality and reciprocity. The term “recog- 
nized religion” meant a church that enjoyed 
certain privileges which other denominations 
not generally practicing in Hungary did not 
have. Among these privileges were full legal 
capacity to acquire property, membership of 
high ranking clergy and laymen in the Upper 
Table of the Diet, and government assistance 
in collecting church dues. 

Under these laws all religions were free to 
build churches and to maintain schools and 
other cultural institutions. All inhabitants of 
the country regardless of their status were free 
to belong to any church or religion of their 
choice and were free to practice their chosen 
religion. Denominational schools had the same 
rights as the public schools and were subject 
to the control of ecclesiastical authorities. The 
laws also permitted conversion from one reli- 
gion to another, provided for the manner of 
registering such conversions, and prohibited 
any discrimination in public employment for 
religious reasons. 

In connection with the publication of the 
daily records and documents it was already 
mentioned that until 1790 the official 
language of Hungary was Latin, and not only 
the Diet but also all government agencies, 
courts, and municipalities used the Latin 
language exclusively in their correspondence 
and transactions. From 1790 to 1844 the 
Hungarian language gradually replaced 
Latin. The reason for the exclusive or partial 
use of Latin until the middle of the 19th 
century lay in the fact that Hungary expressed 
by its usage its independence from German- 
speaking Austria and wanted to avoid the 
germanization of the nation by German- 
speaking sovereigns and government agencies. 
Because the Hungarian language was not well 
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enough developed and known among edu- 
cated people, the nation persisted in using 
Latin rather than German, which was favored 
by the Hapsburgs. 

The gradual development of the official use 
of the Hungarian language may best be illus- 
trated by the fact that seven Diets out of the 
14 held during the reform age enacted laws 
on the use of the national language. 

The first breakthrough occurred in 1790 
when the Diet imposed on itself the first regu- 
lation making Hungarian the official language 
of the Diet. The same Diet enacted a law 
(Article 16 of 1790) which barred the official 
use of any foreign (German) language but 
provided that government agencies were per- 
mitted to use Latin. It was also decided that 
the Hungarian language should be taught in 
all secondary and higher educational 
institutions. 

Two years later the teaching of Hungarian 
was made compulsory (Article 7 of 1792) so 
that it would be possible after a certain time 
to reserve public employment for people who 
knew Hungarian. 

The next step was Article 4 of 1805, which 
provided that representations of the Diet to 
the King, and communications of the munici- 
palities to the Royal Hungarian Chancery 
should be sent in Hungarian and Latin. Pro- 
ceedings before the lower courts could be con- 
ducted in Hungarian if the municipalities so 
decided, but the Royal Curia (Supreme 
Court) was permitted to render its decisions 
in Latin even in cases which were conducted 
before the lower courts in Hungarian. The 
Locumtenential Council had to communicate 
in Hungarian with municipalities that used 
the Hungarian language in their correspond- 
ence to the Council. 

The predominance of the Latin language 
in the judicial procedure ended with the 
passage of Article 8 of 1830 which made it 
possible for all proceedings to be brought to 
any lower court in Hungarian, although courts 
that had been using Latin could still render 
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decisions in Latin. The Royal Curia, however, 
was to render its decisions in Hungarian in 
cases in which the lower courts used that 
language. No one could be admitted to the 
bar examination who did not know Hun- 
garian. Public servants to be employed there- 
after had to prove their ability to speak ard 
write in Hungarian, but those who already 
were in office were not affected. 

The Diet of 1836 brought in another im- 
portant change by decreeing in Article 3 that 
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the laws must be promulgated in Hungarian 
and Latin, but in case of doubt the Hungarian 
version was accepted as authentic. The op- 
tional use of Hungarian was extended to all 
appellate courts with the proviso that the 
language of the decision must be the same as 
that used ‘in the proceedings. Another impor- 
tant change was that the registers of births, 
marriages, and deaths must be kept in Hun- 
garian by those churches in which the sermons 
were delivered in Hungarian. 

Article 6 of 1840 was a further step toward 
the exclusive use of the Hungarian language. 
Representations of the Diet and communica- 
tions of the municipalities to the King were 
to be written only in Hungarian thereafter. 


The official language of all government agen- 
cies became Hungarian, and even the ecclesias- 
tical authorities had to write to the municipali- 
ties in Hungarian. All churches were ordered 
to change the language of the registers of civil 
status within three years, and the churches of 
all denominations had to be staffed with pas- 
tors, chaplains, ministers, etc., who knew 
Hungarian. 

The final step was enacted in Article 2 of 
1844, which provided that laws and the royal 
sanctioning of them must be written in Hun- 
garian only. Rescripts, proposals, and other 
communications of the King to the Diet and 
the municipalities must also be in Hungarian. 
At the Diet the exclusive use of the Hungarian 
language was ordered, but representatives of 
the annexed parts, such as Croatia and Sla- 
vonia, might vote in Latin for six more years. 
The official language of all government agen- 
cies and all courts became Hungarian; al- 
though the municipalities of the annexed parts 
might still correspond in Latin, they were re- 
quired to accept and respond to communica- 
tions received by them in Hungarian. The 
language to be used in public education for 
all subjects was changed to Hungarian with 
the exception of the schools of the annexed 
parts, where only the teaching of the Hun- 
garian language as a subject was made 
compulsory. 

Parallel with these legal developments the 
daily records and the documents of the Diet 
also give an excellent example of the devel- 
opment and evolution of Hungarian linguis- 
tics not only in the field of legislation and par- 
liamentary procedure, but also is every other 
field. Therefore this collection will be useful 
for linguistic studies on the evolution of the 
Hungarian language. 

The great enthusiasm created by the revival 
of the Hungarian language was also reflected 
in the establishment of several cultural in- 
stitutions. The National Széchenyi Library, 
the National Museum, the Hungarian Acad- 
emy of Sciences, the Ludovika Military Acad- 
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emy, and the National Theater were all 
founded in the first half of the 19th century 
with the help of donations from the leaders of 
the nation. Not only was the creation of these 
institutions enacted into law by the Diet, but 
also the names of the donors were listed in 
several laws. 

Major constitutional changes did not ac- 
company the cultural achievements of the 
reform age. There were minor changes in the 
central and local government and in the ad- 
ministration of justice, but generally speaking 
only the existing constitutional rights were 
reaffirmed in the legislation. Major reforms 
had been initiated by the Diet in 1790, and 
successive Diets tried to update and modern- 
ize the entire constitutional system and pre- 
serve at the same time the independence of 
the nation and the privileges of the nobility. 
These efforts failed because the nation was 
divided on these questions. No consensus 
could be reached on the necessity, and even 
less on the extent, of such reforms. This divi- 
sion helped the royal Court to prevent the 
enactment of any meaningful constitutional 
changes which could strengthen the independ- 
ence of Hungary. The ferment of the 19th 
century, however, worked gradually; the pro- 
gress of national education, easier communica- 
tions with foreign countries, and the achieve- 
ments of the new cultural institutions resulted 
in an increasing demand for basic changes. 
The time for such basic constitutional reforms 
was ripe when King Ferdinand V convoked 
the Diet for November 1847. 

The King opened the Diet of 1847-48 with 
a few Hungarian words on November 12, 
1847: This was the first time in more than 300 
years that the nation heard its King speak the 
national language, and it was received with 
great enthusiasm. His words were printed in 
the original records with golden ink. 

The royal propositions to the Diet were en- 
couraging and dealt with economic and minor 
constitutional changes. The proposals were 
favorably received, but the Diet believed that 
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the proposed changes did not go far enough 
and asked for major reforms. 

The Diet immediately started to formulate 
the principles upon which a new system of 
government should be based. Laws already 
had been adopted to abolish the restrictions on 
the inheritance of the land (entail) and to 
provide for the freedom of the press, when, 
in the first months of 1848, nationalistic move- 
ments spread all over Europe. 

The triumph of liberalism in Switzerland, 
the constitutions granted to Sardinia and Den- 
mark, reforms promised by the Pope to the 
Roman states, and the February Revolution 
in France which had overthrown King Louis 
Philippe, all had their effect on the Diet, but 
it remained calm and did not demand more 
reforms than those proposed at the opening 
of the Diet. Nevertheless the European move- 
ments, especially the outbreak of the Austrian 
Revolution in Vienna on March 13, provided 
a strong impetus for hastening the decisions of 
the Diet and made the Court more willing to 
accept them. 

As a result, on March 17 King Ferdinand 
V appointed Count Louis Batthyany as the 
first Prime Minister of Hungary and charged 
him to form a Cabinet responsible to the Diet. 
The King approved the following Cabinet on 
March 21: 


Prime Minister: Count Louis Batthyany 
Minister of the Interior: Bartholomew 
Szemere 


Minister of Finance: Louis Kossuth 

Minister of Public Labor, Transportation, 
and Shipping: Stephen 
Széchenyi 


Count 


Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and 
Commerce: Gabriel Klauzal 
Minister of Religion and Public Educa- 
tion: Baron Joseph Eétvés 
Minister of Justice: Francis Deak 
Minister of National Defense: Lazar 
Mészaros 





Minister of Mutual Affairs with the He- 
reditary Provinces: Prince Paul 
Eszterhazy. 


The Diet within a few weeks also adopted 
the most important constitutional reforms. 
Article III of 1848 on the Establishment of 
the Independent Hungarian Responsible Gov- 
ernment provided that the executive power of 
the King must be exercised through the Cabi- 
net, and all decrees, orders, decisions, and ap- 
pointments of the King should be valid only 
if a member of the Cabinet countersigned 
them. The responsibility of the members of 
the Cabinet toward the Diet was defined and 
impeachment procedures were established. 
The jurisdiction of the municipalities re- 
mained unaffected. 

It was decided in other laws that henceforth 
the Diet should be elected for a period of three 
years and should be convoked for annual ses- 
sions (Article IV). The Diet provided in Arti- 
cle V that the next elections in the same 
year should be held under an almost univer- 
sal suffrage, thereby extending the civil and 
political rights to every male citizen over 20 
years of age and repealing the privilege of 
the nobility to be the only class having a voice 
in national affairs. Articles VI and VII in- 
corporated Transylvania and the so-called an- 
nexed parts (Partium) into Hungary and pro- 
vided for their representation in the next Diet. 

The nobility itself spontaneously and unan- 
imously renounced its privileges and under- 
took the obligation of general taxation (Arti- 
cle VIII); abolished serfdom and all sei- 
gnorial rights; gave the former serfs property 
rights to the land they used heretofore; and 
provided for compensatory payments by the 
government to former landowners (Articles 
IX-XII). The clergy gave up its right to tithes 
(Article XIII). The rights and duties of the 
municipalities (counties, cities, villages) were 
also regulated (Articles XXIII-XXVII). A 
detailed law on the freedom of the press was 
enacted in Article XVIII, which abolished 


censorship. Article XXII provided for a na- 
tional army on the basis of universal con- 
scription. 

King Ferdinand V personally attended the 
Diet on April 11, 1848, and sanctioned all 31 
articles adopted by the Diet. Thus the new 
Constitution of Hungary was legally adopted 
and the last Diet of the Estates and Orders 
of Hungary was dismissed. 

These constitutional changes adopted by the 
Diet and sanctioned by the King were indeed 
revolutionary when compared with the situa- 
tion that heretofore existed. But the revolu- 
tionary characteristics pertained only to the 
contents of the legislation and not to the man- 
ner in which it was adopted. The constitu- 
tional reforms were the product of a carefully 
prepared legislative program which was 
adopted and sanctioned in accordance with 
the existing laws and procedures without any 
undue pressure on either the Diet or the King. 

Elections were held in conformity with the 
new electoral laws and the first Hungarian 
Parliament convened on July 2, 1848, amidst 
sinister forebodings. The Austrian Court did 
not acquiesce in the new Hungarian Consti- 
tution, which not only reaffirmed and 
strengthened the country’s independence but 
also prevented any possibility of Austrian in- 
terference in the internal affairs of Hungary 
and would have ended all efforts to form an 
imperial monarchy with a single government 
serving Austrian interests only. 

The Court, unable to attack openly the laws 
of 1848 which were sanctioned by the King, 
incited the national minorities which re- 
sponded by not only demanding secession from 
Hungary but also starting armed insurrection 
against the legal government of Hungary. The 
Court at first secretly, and later openly, aided 
these attacks and at the same time prevented 
the Hungarian authorities from effectively de- 
fending the country. 

On October 3, 1848, the King dismissed 
the duly elected Parliament without accepting 
or approving any legislation adopted by it. 
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This was such a gross violation of the Con- 
stitution that the Parliament responded with 
defiance and remained in session. The Royal 
Court answered with an open war against 
Hungary. On December 2, 1848, Ferdinand 
V, together with his brother and lawful suc- 
cessor, Archduke Francis Charles, abdicated 
from the throne in favor of the latter’s son, 
Archduke Francis Joseph, who assumed the 
title of Emperor of Austria and King of 
Hungary. Francis Joseph, however, refused to 
comply with the requirements of the Hun- 
garian Constitution and have himself 
crowned ; consequently he was not recognized 
as the King of Hungary by the nation and 
by most foreign states. 

The Emperor issued an imperia! decree on 
March 4, 1849, on the Constitution of the Aus- 
trian Empire. This decree, in clear violation of 
all Hungarian laws, including those sanctioned 
by Ferdinand V in 1848, incorporated Hun- 
gary into the Austrian Empire as a “prov- 
ince of the Crown” thereby abolishing com- 
pletely the independence and Constitution of 
Hungary. 


The Hungarian Parliament reacted violently 


by declaring on April 14, 1849, the termina- 
tion of the validity of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
the deposition of the House of Hapsburg- 
Lorraine, and the independence of Hungary 
under the governorship of Louis Kossuth. 
After the declaration of independence the 


war against Hungary was pursued with the 
full force of Austria, but even this was not 
enough to crush Hungary. Finally Francis 
Joseph was forced to ask Czar Nicholas I of 
Russia for military aid, and in August 1849 
Hungary was defeated by the joint forces of 
Austria and Russia. The Hungarian leaders 
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who were unable to escape by emigrating were 
thrown into jail, and many of them were 
executed. 

The Hungarian nation was defeated mili- 
tarily, but not spiritually. It responded to the 
illegalities and to the terroristic actions of 
absolutism with a remarkable unity of passive 
resistance. Under the leadership of Francis 
Deak the entire nation was determined to 
resist every effort of the Emperor and the Im- 
perial Government to find a solution short of 
the restoration of the Constitution and the in- 
dependence of Hungary. 

Because of the worsening international 
position of Austria, several approaches were 
made by the Imperial Government to make 
concessions without fully observing the Hun- 
garian Constitution. The leaders of the nation 
refused to accept partial solutions. In October 
1860 Francis Joseph issued an imperial decree 
establishing an imperial council (Reichsrat) 
in which Hungary would have six seats. The 
Hungarians refused to participate in the 
council because this setup contradicted the 
Hungarian Constitution. 

In 1861 Francis Joseph convoked the Hun- 
garian Parliament for the purpose of his coro- 
nation as required by the Hungarian Consti- 
tution, but in his opening address he wrote that 
he “. . . did not deem it possible . . . to re- 
establish the Constitutional Government at 
once and to the full extent.” 

The Parliament answered his address with 
a long representation, pointing out that the 
nation was not willing to bargain away its 
Constitution and independence for halfway 
measures and for the conditional, or partial, 
restoration of its constitutional rights. 

In a rescript of July 21, 1861, the Emperor 
replied that “. . . We do not hold Ourself 
personally pledged to the said laws (of 1848). 
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We have never recognized, and further in 
future never will recognize those Acts of 1848, 
which are in opposition to the required se- 
curity of the indivisible interests of Our 
united States... .” 

The Parliament’s second representation 
made it clear that under such conditions a 
solution would be impossible; thereupon the 
Emperor dissolved the Parliament. 

The dissolution of the Parliament in 1861 
reestablished the absolutistic rule of the Im- 
perial Government, but the search for a final 
and peaceful solution continued. Newspapers 
and other publications in beth Austria and 
Hungary explored ways of bringing the two 
sides closer. Francis Deak in his famous 
“Easter Article,” published in the Hungarian 
newspaper Pesti Naplé in 1865, revealed that 
the Hungarians were willing to accept amend- 
ments to the 1848 laws pertaining to the 
mutual affairs of the two countries which de- 
rived from the Pragmatic Sanction, because 
the Diet of 1848 had had no time or opportu- 
nity to regulate these matters, although the 
existence of the problems was recognized in 
Article III of 1848. The sovereign accepted 
this offer and convoked the Parliament for 
December 10, 1865, repealing at the same 
time those parts of the imperial constitution 
which affected Hungary. 

The opportune moment for an agreement 
between the nation and its sovereign was now 
at hand. Led by Francis Deak, the Parliament 
made it clear that the acceptance of the 1848 
laws by the sovereign was the necessary pre- 
condition for further negotiations, and only 
those mutual affairs, and their handling, 
might be the subject of the negotiations which 
arose from the joint defense of the two 
countries as provided for in the Pragmatic 
Sanction. 

The Parliament of 1865 assembled in the 
spirit of conciliation, but at the same time it 
was determined not to deviate from the prin- 
ciples laid down in the laws of 1848. As the 
sovereign was still not willing to yield that 
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much, long discussions and debates followed. 
The Parliament was almost unanimously be- 
hind Deak, and upon his recommendation a 
committee of 67 members was established to 
draft the constitutional compact. 

Meanwhile, the international situation of 
Austria grew worse, and war broke out be- 
tween Austria and Prussia. Deak suggested 
that the negotiations should be suspended and 
the Parliament adjourn until the end of the 
war, because he felt that any agreement made 
during the war might later be regarded by the 
Austrian Government as concessions made 
under duress. 

The war ended with the defeat and humili- 
ation of Austria. Deak then proposed the re- 
sumption of the negotiations. Some factions 
in the Parliament wanted to profit from the 
defeat of Austria by demanding further con- 
cessions from the sovereign, but Deak con- 
vinced the majority of the Parliament to 
demand no more than they had requested at 
the outset of the negotiations. This action also 
convinced Francis Joseph of the sincerity of 
the Hungarian leaders and their earnest will- 
ingness to settle the differences between the 
nation and the sovereign. 

On February 12, 1867, Francis Joseph ap- 
pointed Count Julius Andrassy as Prime Min- 
ister, and a few days later the other members 
of the responsible Hungarian Government 
were appointed, in accordance with Law No. 
III of 1848. This appointment was the first 
meaninzful action made by the sovereign to- 
ward the final agreement. The Parliament 
responded accordingly and shortly thereafter 
adopted a number of laws which not only 
legalized the succession of Francis Joseph to 
the throne but also regulated the administra- 
tion of the joint affairs of Austria and 
Hungary. 

The basic points of the constitutional com- 
pact were formulated in several laws adopted 
by the Parliament and sanctioned by Francis 
Joseph immediately after his coronation as 
Apostolic King of Hungary. 





The Parliament enacted the abdication of 
King Ferdinand V and Archduke Francis 
Charles from the Hungarian throne and the 
succession and coronation of Francis Joseph. 
At the same time it enacted a solemn protest 
against the manner of the abdication and 
decided that in the future abdications would 
be valid only with the approval of the 
Parliament. 

Francis Joseph issued his inaugural diploma 
before the coronation and took the oath during 
it; both were enacted into law in accordance 
with the constitutional requirements and 
precedents. p 

The most important law enacted by the 
Parliament—which actually included the con- 
stitutional compact—-was Law No. XII of 
1867, on the Relations of Mutual Interests 
Existing Between the Countries of the Hun- 
garian Crown and the Other Countries Under 
the Rule of His Majesty, and the Manner of 
Administration Thereof. It recognized that 
under the Pragmatic Sanction foreign affairs 
and national defense, as well as their financing, 
were considered as mutual affairs of the King- 
dom of Hungary and the Austrian Empire. 
They had to be administered by ministers who 
must act in accordance with the cabinets of 
the two countries. Finances were mutual af- 
fairs only to the extent that the expenses of 
the aforesaid mutual affairs required joint par- 
ticipation in bearing the expense. The amount 
of the appropriations and the share of each 
country must be determined by delegations of 
the two Parliaments. 

The delegations could not be regarded as 
a central parliament but only as the repre- 
sentatives of the Parliaments of each state. 
Nor could they have joint sessions but must 
communicate with each other by correspond- 
ence. The budget for the joint affairs of the 
states was approved by the delegations and it, 
or the share to be appropriated by each state, 
was not contestable in either Parliament, but 
the collection and assessment of the amounts 
set by the delegations was left in the hands of 


the respective Parliaments. In all other mat- 
ters the independence of Hungary was re- 
affirmed and acknowledged by Francis Joseph. 

The constitutional compact of 1867 was 
only possible because the Hungarian nation 
and its leaders took a firm stand on the con- 
tinuity of law and remained persistent on this 
principle, as they had done for over nine cen- 
turies. President Woodrow Wilson assessed 
Hungary’s position in the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy after the Compact in the follow- 
ing words: 


Dominant in a larger country than Bohemia, per- 
haps politically more capable than any Slavonic 
people, and certainly more enduring and definite 
in their purposes, the Magyars, though crushed by 
superior force in the field of battle, have been able 
to win a specially recognized and highly favored 
place in the dual monarchy." 


The recently acquired collection of Hun- 
garian parliamentary records and documents 
will be of invaluable assistance for the research 
and study of this important phase of constitu- 
tional law and history in Central Europe. 
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The Tokyo 
War Crimes 
Trial 


HE INTERNATIONAL Military Tribunal 

for the Far East (IMTFE) was estab- 
lished at Tokyo by Special Proclama- 

tion of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers (SCAP), 
on January 19, 1946. As the Far Eastern 
counterpart of the International Military 
Tribunal at Nuremberg, it was designed to 
try Japanese war criminals “charged indi- 
vidually, or as members of organizations, or in 
both capacities, with offenses which include 
crimes against peace.” In the proclamation, 
the documents specifically referred to as es- 
tablishing the basic policy for the trial and 
punishment of the Japanese war criminals 
are the Potsdam Declaration of July 26, 1945, 
the Instrument of Surrender of September 2, 
1945, and the Moscow Conference of Decem- 
ber 26, 1945. The charter of the tribunal was 
issued on the same day as the proclamation 
and was later amended on April 26, 1946. 
The charter set forth not only the tribunal’s 
jurisdiction, functions, and procedure, but also 
the law governing the trials of the defendants. 
The tribunal was composed of jurists from 
11 prosecuting nations: one from each of the 
nine siguatory powers to the Japanese In- 
strument of Surrender—dAustralia, Canada, 
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China, France, Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, the Soviet Union, the 
United States—and one jurist from each of 
two nonsignatory countries, India and the 
Philippines. 

The International Prosecution Section 
(IPS), as a staff section of SCAP, was as- 
signed the task of preparing the case of the 
Allied Powers against the Japanese war 
criminals. At the same time the International 
Defense Panel (IDP) was organized as the 
counterpart of IPS to provide the accused 
with adequate defense. 

The tribunal first convened at Tokyo on 
April 29, 1946, and four days later 28 major 
war criminals (Class A) were indicted on 55 
counts charging crimes against peace (counts 
1-36), murder (counts 37-52), and conven- 
tional war crimes and crimes against humanity 
(counts 53-55). The indictment was so inclu- 
sive that the prosecution presented the 55 
counts in 15 separate phases. The entire text 
of the indictment was reprinted in 1946 in De- 
partment of State Publication No. 2613 (No. 
12 in its Far Eastern Series) under the title 
“Trial of Japanese War Criminals.” Also in- 
cluded in this publication is a list of justices for 
the tribunal, the opening statement of the 
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prosecution, charter, personnel records of the 
defendants, etc. 

Findings and sentences were handed down 
November 4—12, 1948. All except two defend- 
ants were found guilty on the charge of con- 
spiring to wage aggressive war, and 12 were 
convicted of offenses against the laws and cus- 
toms of war. (Two died during the trial and 
one was not able to plead.) Defendants T6j6, 
Muto, Matsui, Itagaki, Kimura, Hirota, and 
Dohihara were sentenced to death by hanging, 
T6j6 received a sentence of 20 years’ impris- 
onment, Shigemitsu a sentence of seven years, 
and the rest were sentenced to life terms. 

The Tokyo trial should not be confused 
with the trials of 5,416 minor Japanese offend- 
ers (Classes B and C), held by the respective 
military commissions of seven nations by vir- 
tue of regulations of SCAP (Australia, China, 
France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, the 
Philippines, and the United States). Among 
the most discussed of these minor cases was 
that of General Yamashita, convicted by an 
American military commission at Manila for 
his failure to prevent his troops from com- 
mitting war crimes or, as area commander in 
chief, to fulfill his responsibilities for prison- 
ers of war and civilians. As to the trials of 
offenders in Classes B and C, the only com- 
plete official records the Library has are of 
the case involving the United States against 
Yamashita. These records consist of 4,063 
pages of proceedings, together with prosecu- 
tion and commission exhibits. The Library 
has a partial record, consisting of 25 volumes 
of typescript copies, of the Australian military 
commission held at Manus Island from June 
5, 1950, to April 9, 1951. 

Despite their significance, the voluminous 
proceedings and judgment of the Tokyo trial 
have received much less attention than the 
Nuremberg trials, which have been exten- 


sively discussed. The records and documen- 
tation for those trials have also been printed 
and made generally available. 

No comparable actions for study and re- 
search of the IMTFE materials have yet been 
taken. Mimeographed copies of the Tokyo 
trial records are largely disorganized and still 
unpublished. Because of the paucity of ade- 
quate and systematic research tools, little is 
known about the nature and scope of these 
materials. 

Since it is impossible to explore all aspects 
of the enormous number of IMTFE materials, 
this study is limited to a brief survey of the 
official records, as well as the secondary 
writings in English and in Japanese which are 
in the Law Library’s collection and are readily 
available to readers. Therefore, it is neither 
concerned with trial records of military com- 
missions nor with the prosecution and defense 
documents which were not offered to or were 
rejected by the IMTFE so that they did not 
become part of the official records. Certain 
cases involving the trials of minor Japanese 
offenders are digested in a work of the U.N. 
War Crimes Commission, Law Reports of 
Trials of War Criminals (vols. 1-15, 1949). 
The IPS documents and the rejected defense 
documents of the Tokyo trial are still in un- 
bound, unarranged files. Some of them are 
available in the Library’s Microfilm Reading 
Room, but most have not been microfilmed 
here. 

The establishment of the IMTFE is sig- 
nificant for many reasons. It resulted in the 
assemblage of a tremendous number of docu- 
ments concerning the major events in Japanese 
governmental history from 1928 to 1945, 
thereby providing important sources for 
scholars working in the fields of recent Jap- 
anese history and politics. The tribunal also 
presented an example of the concerted action 


Official Japanese translation of the proceedings of the International Military Tribunal for the Far East. 
On this page are recorded the prosecuting nations, the defendants, the prosecutors, and the defending at- 


torneys, with the title of the volume at the right. 
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of 11 nations with a combined population of 
more than one-half of the peoples of the whole 
world, joined in a legal process by presenting 
a common indictment against criminals before 
a single tribunal. In addition, it pointed to- 
ward certain trends in the development of in- 
ternational law. These trends are valuable to 
jurists and students of international law, as 
well as to those. who are concerned with the 
elimination of war as a means of settling in- 
ternational conflicts and with the creation 
of a system of world peace and order under 
international law. 

The significance of the IMTFE materials 
is clearly reflected in the increasing number 
of readers and inquiries on this subject which 
have been received by the Law Library in 
recent years. 

At present, the Far Eastern Law Division 
has among its holdings of Tokyo trial materials 
a complete set of official proceedings, judg- 
ment, and opinions, and a partial set of ex- 
hibits. The Library’s Photoduplication Service 
has finished microfilming and has available for 
sale only the proceedings (49,858 pages in- 
cluding the majority judgment) . 


Proceedings 


The proceedings in the English language 
alone for the period from April 29, 1946, to 
April 16, 1948, plus the judgment, November 
4-12, 1948, cover 49,858 double-spaced pages 
(mimeographed) . There is also an official Jap- 
anese translation entitled Kyokutd kokusai 
gunji saiban sokkiroku, which was published 
by the Okurashé Insatsukyoku, the Bureau of 
Printing of the Ministry of Finance. The trials 
were translated in a form similar to that of the 
daily official gazette. These papers are num- 
bered from 1 to 416 and fill 10 volumes in 
bound form. 

The proceedings are divided into 15 parts 
representing the separate phrases of the pros- 
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ecution. The first is called “The Japanese 
Constitution and Government Structure,” 
which is followed by “Preparing Japanese 
Opinion for War.” Then there are phases on 
different types of aggressive action in China 
and Manchuria and a phase on the relation- 
ship between Japan and the Axis Powers. The 
final phases are those on military preparations 
including the “Crime Against Humanity,” 
and a phase dealing directly with the accused. 

The proceedings are largely devoted to the 
discussion of legal technicalities, the introduc- 
tion, identification, and acceptance of exhibits, 
the evidence of 419 witnesses (109 by the pros- 
ecution and 310 by the defense) , who testified 
in court and 799 additional witnesses by dep- 
ositions and affidavits, and the summations 
by the prosecution and the defense. 

Use of the proceedings is greatly facilitated 
by The Tokyo Trials: A Functional Index to 
the Proceedings of the International Military 
Tribunal for the Far East, compiled by Paul 
S. Dull and Michael Takaaki Umemura and 
published by the University of Michigan Press 
in 1957 and reprinted without revision in 1962. 
It was patterned after the Subject Index to 
the Nuremberg Military Tribunal, with cer- 
tain exceptions. The index covers all the mate- 
rials in the record of the proceedings, together 
with exhibits that were made part of the rec- 
ord. Rejected documents, documents not read 
into the record, the judgment, and proceed- 
ings in chamber were not indexed. As its 
name suggests, it is subdivided into various 
functional headings. Only the names of the 
defendants are listed because names of coun- 
sel and witnesses other than the defendants 
are contained in the General Index of the 
Record of the Defense Case (IPS Document 
No. 0008) and the General Index of the Pros- 
ecution’s Case (IPS Document No. 0005), 
both prepared by the International Prosecu- 
tion Section. Aside from indexes prepared by 
IPS and the tribunal, this index is the only 
research tool serving as a finding aid to the 
proceedings. 





Judgment and Opinions 


As indicated earlier, the majority judg- 
ment was made part of the proceedings (pages 
48,413-49,858) after it was read in open 
court. There is also a separate text of the 
judgment numbered from pages 1 to 1,218, 
exclusive of annexes. Photocopies of this text, 
including partial annexes, were made avail- 
able to readers in book form (seven volumes) 
in November 1948. Also there are minority 
opinions by judges from such countries as 
Australia, the Netherlands, France, the Phil- 
ippines, and India. These were not read into 
the proceedings but were filed as part of the 
official record and comprise an additional 
1,550 pages in eight volumes of judgment and 
opinions in the Library’s collections, together 
with the majority opinion. 

The majority judgment is a detailed ac- 
count of all the events which had been pre- 
sented by the voluminous evidence and of the 
defendants’ relations to these events. It is 
divided into three parts, which are subdivided 
into 10 chapters as follows: 


Part A 
Chapter I, Establishment and Proceedings of the 
Tribunal 
Chapter II, The Law 
Jurisdiction of the Tribunal 
Responsibility for War 
Prisoners 
The Indictment 
Chapter III, Obligations Assumed and Rights 
Acquired by Japan 
Part B 
Chapter IV, Military Domination of Japan and 
Preparation for War 
Chapter V, Japanese Aggression Against China 
Chapter VI, Japanese Aggression Against the 
USSR 
Chapter VII, The Pacific War 
Chapter VIII, Conventional War Crimes (Atroc- 
ities ) 
Part C 
Chapter IX, Findings on Counts of the Indict- 
ment 
Chapter X, Verdicts 


Crimes Against 


A Japanese translation of the judgment was 
published by Mainichi Shimbunsha under the 
title Tokyo saiban hanketsu in 1949. It con- 
tains pictures of the 11 learned judges who 
constituted the tribunal, some of the trial 
scenes, and the 25 accused. A table analyzing 
the counts against the accused appears at the 
end. 

Before the Second World War, it was a gen- 
eral principle of international law that, with 
certain exceptions, duties and responsibilities 
were placed on states and not individuals. 
The breach of international law by citizens or 
a state was the collective responsibility of the 
delinquent state, not of the individual who 
committed the act. 

The prosecution sought to prove that the 
law of crimes laid down in the charter of the 
Military Tribunal for the Far East is but a 
declaration of the then-existing rules of in- 
ternational law. That allegation has given 
rise to one of the most controversial questions 
of the war crimes trial at Tokyo. The defense 
flatly denied that the law of crimes as defined 
by the charter was declaratory of the law of 
nations. 

The tribunal considered the various grounds 
of attack on its jurisdiction, including such 
matters as the lack of any preexisting concept 
of international law regarding aggressive war, 
ex post facto law, and the lack of individual 
criminal responsibility. 

As to the question of applicable law, the 


~ majority judgment of the tribunal said that 


“in our opinion the law of the Charter is 
decisive and binding on the Tribunal.” The 
members of the tribunal, it continued, had “‘no 
jurisdiction except such as to be found in the 
Charter . . . in the exercise of their right to 
create tribunals for such a purpose and in 
conferring powers upon such tribunals, bellig- 
erent powers may act only within the limits 
of international law.” Thus the tribunal up- 
held the validity of the charter in the follow- 
ing terms: “The Charter is not an arbitrary 
exercise of power on the part of the victorious 
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Part of the title page of volume 1 of Tokyo saiban, 
compiled by the Asahi Simbun Hotei Kishadan, 
the Court Press Corps of the Asahi newspapers. 


nations, but is the expression of international 
law existing at the time of its creation.” 

On the question of individual criminal re- 
sponsibility, the tribunal held that “the prin- 
ciple of international law which under certain 
circumstances protects the representative of a 
state cannot be applied to acts which are con- 
demned as criminal by international law. The 
authors of these acts cannot shelter themselves 
behind their official positions in order to be 
freed from punishment in appropriate pro- 
ceedings.” The defendants would be held 
responsible for mistreatment of war prisoners 
if they had had knowledge that such crimes 
were being committed, or if they were found 
to be at fault in failing to acquire such 
knowledge. 

Of the three groups of crimes set forth in the 
indictment, the basic allegation against the 
defendants was conspiracy. The Tokyo judg- 
ment found that conspiracy to commit wars 
of aggression is in itself a crime for which an 
individual can be convicted and punished. In 
regard to conspiracy, it should be noted that 
the charge at the Nuremberg trials was “con- 
spiracy to plan, prepare, initiate, and wage 
aggressive war,” while at the Tokyo trial the 
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charge was “conspiracy to wage an aggressive 
war.” 

The most comprehensive account of the 
subject of conspiracy was made by Dr. 
Brendan F. Brown and others under the title 
“The Criminal Conspiracy in the Japanese 
War Crimes Trials,” prepared for Joseph B. 
Keenan, Chief of Counsel for the United 
States, in the form of a Government memo- 
randum on May 23, 1946. It encompasses 
foreign statutes on conspiracy such as the 
Chinese, Japanese, French, German, and 
Russian, as well as the Anglo-American law 
of conspiracy, including Federal and State 
statutes of the United States. 

The justice from India filed a dissenting 
opinion approximately as long as the majority 
judgment (1,235 pages) and the justices from 
France (23 pages) and the Netherlands (249 
pages) filed dissenting opinions on part of it. 
The justice from the Philippines filed a sepa- 
rate-opinion concurring with the majority (35 
pages) and the Australian president of the 
tribunal filed a brief statement (eight pages) 
of his own reasons for upholding the charter 
and the jurisdiction of the tribunal. 

Perhaps the strongest dissenting opinion 
was one expressed by Justice Roling of the 
Netherlands, who stated that crimes against 
peace were not real crimes, but that the crimi- 
nals’ punishment could be regarded as political 
safety measures to eliminate persons who were 
dangerous for world peace. 

In his long dissenting opinion Justice Pal 
of India sought to show why all the defend- 
ants should be acquitted. Rejecting all the 
theories advanced to support the thesis that 
aggressive war is a crime, he maintained that 
“any distinction between just and unjust war 
remains only in the theory of international 
legal philosophers,” and that the rule concern- 
ing crimes against peace was ex post facto 
legislation. 


The voluminous mimeographed record of 
the dissentient judgment of Justice Pal was 
published in book form in 1953 by Sanyal & 





Co. in Calcutta. This was the first time the full 
text of a dissenting opinion of a judge of the 
Tokyo trial had been made public. 


Exhibits 


Exhibits submitted to the tribunal included 
such important papers as treaties, imperial re- 
scripts, imperial ordinances, Foreign Office 
documents, Home Office analyses, military re- 
ports, personnel records of the accused, statis- 
tical data, depositions, and maps. The tribunal 
itself said in its judgment, “in all 4,336 ex- 
hibits were admitted,” but the index of ex- 
hibits it prepared lists a total of 3,915. Like- 
wise the National Archives, in its inventory of 
the records of the tribunal in its custody, says 
that there are 3,915 exhibits. 

Further study of the exhibits remains to be 
done, as the following conflicting statements 
testify: John A. Appleman, in his Military 
Tribunals and International Crimes, stated (p. 
239), “Four thousand three hundred thirty- 
six exhibits were admitted. There were 3,915 
exhibits not copied into the record [proceed- 
ings], containing some 30,000 additional 
pages.” In an article in International Concilia- 
tion (no. 465, p. 542), Solis Horwitz said, “it 
had received in evidence 4,336 exhibits. The 
transcript of its record contained 48,288 pages 
and the exhibits totalled an additional 30,000 
pages.” On the other hand, Delmer M. Brown 
in an article in American Political Science 
Review (43:1012, 1949) referred to “the 
4,336 documents accepted into evidence as ex- 
hibits” and said that a file of the exhibits runs 
to “more than 50,000 pages.” Unlike the pro- 
ceedings, the exhibits are not numbered con- 
secutively but are separately paged. 

The International Prosecution Section col- 
lected some 4,000 documents, of which 2,282 
were accepted by the tribunal as exhibits. For 
those not accepted, analytical reports en- 
titled “Analysis of Documentary Evidence” 
were prepared by the section to furnish basic 
inforrnation on most of its exhibits documents. 


In most instances, only excerpts from the ex- 
hibits were read into the official proceedings. 
For the full text not copied into the proceed- 
ings, the reader must consult the separate 
volumes of exhibits. An English translation 
of the originals was made for the tribunal. 


At present, the Library’s holdings of ex- 
hibits numbered 238 through 1,820 are in 
bound volumes, as are the corresponding num- 
bers of the Japanese original texts. 

The use of exhibits is facilitated by a 592- 
page index compiled by the tribunal. It lists 
the documents by title in the order of their 
presentation to the tribunal and indicates 
where each document was introduced as evi- 
dence in the proceedings. The index consists 
of two volumes, the first for exhibits presented 
by the prosecution, and the second for those 
presented by the defense. An 88—page index 
of witnesses prepared by the tribunal is also 
divided into witnesses for the prosecution and 
those for the defense. At present the Library 
has a one-volume bound index to the prose- 
cution’s witnesses and exhibits. The indexes 
to the defense’s witnesses and exhibits that 
were admitted are in each volume of the 
proceedings. 


Secondary Materials 


An excellent article by Delmer M. Brown, 
entitled “Instruction and Research: Recent 
Japanese Political and Historical Materials,” 
in American Political Science Review (43: 
1010-1017, 1949) merits special attention. It 
is based on a study of IMTFE materials pre- 
sented to the University of California at Berke- 
ley, by Yale Maxon, formerly Chief of the 
Document Division of the International 
Prosecution Section, SCAP. The official 
IMTFE materials, which touch on almost 
every aspect of modern Japanese history, were 
analyzed in this article mainly for purposes 
of historical research, but the judgment and 
opinions are not included. 
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The most comprehensive account of the 
substantive law of the Tokyo trial is Crimes 
Against International Law (1950), written 
by Joseph B. Keenan, Chief of Counsel for 
the United States at the trial, and Brendan 
F. Brown, his Judicial Consultant. Based 
chiefly upon statements made by the former 
and upon memoranda prepared by the latter, 
each in his respective official capacity, the 
book is primarily concerned with a dissection 
of “the inner core of jural purpose, legal ra- 
tionalization, and sociological consequence 
at the center of trials,” rather than a study 
of the facts surrounding the Tokyo case. The 
position taken by the United States at that 
trial was made available to the public for the 
first time in this book. 

A valuable descriptive analysis was made by 
Solis Horwitz in “The Tokyo Trial,” which ap- 
peared as issue no. 465 of International Con- 
ciliation (November 1950). As a member of 
the prosecution staff, Mr. Horwitz traces the 
course and delineates the issues of the Tokyo 
trial and points out that comparatively little 
is known about them. Telford Taylor, the au- 
thor of “Nuremberg Trials; War Crimes and 
International Law,” which appeared as no. 
450 of the same journal (April 1949), points 
out in the preface to Mr. Horwitz’ account 
that, despite the trial’s importance, “public 
indifference to the Tokyo Trial has been 
matched by an apparent lack of interest on 
the part of the sponsoring governments 
themselves.” 

For a general survey of the judgment of the 
Tokyo trial, John A. Appleman’s Military 
Tribunals and International Crimes, pub- 
lished by the Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., In- 
dianapolis, in 1954, is noteworthy. After mak- 
ing a comparative study of the Tokyo and 
Nuremberg trials, the author, who is himself 
a trial lawyer, analyzes succinctly the indict- 
ment, judgment, and dissenting opinions of 
the Tokyo trial in chapter 28 (p. 237-264). 
“After examining the proceedings of the In- 
ternational Tribunal at Nuremberg and sub- 
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sequent hearings,” he writes, “the proceed- 
ings before the International Tribunal for 
the Far East seem strangely disorganized.” 

Of particular interest to the researcher is 
Preliminary Inventory of the Textual Records 
of the International Military Tribunal for the 
Far East, compiled by Charles V. Kirchman 
and revised by Garry D. Ryan of the 
National Archives in 1965. Although prelim- 
inary in nature, the inventory provides val- 
uable information regarding the scope of the 
official IMTFE materials in the Archives’ 
custody. It describes all the official IMTFE 
materials in the National Archives under five 
headings: (1) proceedings, (2) court jour- 
nal, (3) documents submitted as evidence, 
(4) court papers, and (5) microfilm copies. 

A well-written Japanese book on the topic 
of war criminals is Sensd hanzai ron (1947), 
by Professor Yoxota Kisaburé, former Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Japan. Logi- 
cal explanation based on rigid legal thinking 
is used throughout his book, which advocates 
the theory that aggressive wars constitute 
crimes. 

An opposite view is expounded by Profes- 
sor TAKAYANAGI Genzo in Kyokuté saiban to 
kokusath6 (Tokyo Trials and International 
Law) , published in 1948. The English version, 
which is printed in the same volume, is an 
answer to the prosecution’s arguments on in- 
ternational law delivered before the tribunal 
on March 3 and 4, 1948. As a defense counsel, 
he agrees with the defense’s contention reject- 
ing the theory that aggressive wars constitute 
crimes involving individual responsibility. On 
the basis of the modern principle prohibiting 
ex post facto law, Professor Takayanagi argues 
that the only provision in interna.ional law for 
such a tribunal is that concerning the establish- 
ment of a military court by an occupying power 
for the purpose of trying offenses in violation of 
recognized rules of land warfare. Therefore, 
to him, the IMTFE is illegal in its origin and 
constitution. 

A recent addition to the Library’s holdings 





of the Tokyo trial materials in Japanese is a 
three-volume work entitled Tokyo saiban, 
compiled by the Asahi Shimbun Hotei Kisha- 
dan, the Court Press Corps of the Asahi Press 
in 1962. This work is a revised edition of a 
1949 compilation which first appeared in nine 
volumes. The first two volumes of the 1962 
edition are concerned with the proceedings of 
the trials, whereas the third volume deals with 
the judgment and opinions, including minor- 


contains both Japanese and English texts, is 
divided into two parts. The first part consists 
of agreements, proclamations, and other ma- 
terials which have direct relevance to the 
establishment of the IMTFE, while the sec- 
ond is a compilation of British law on trials 


Most of the exhibits submitted tv tribunal by 
both the prosecution and the defense are in Japanese 
with an English translation attached. Exhibit 916, 
however, reproduced below, is bilingual. 


ity opinions. Aside from the official proceed- 
ings and records, this 1962 edition of the Tokyo 
saiban is perhaps the only publication which 
records the Tokyo trial in its entirety, with 
brief editorial explanatory remarks. 

A study of Justice Pal’s judgment by. a 
group of Japanese scholars has culminated in 
a book entitled Kydd6 kenkyii Pal hanket- 
susho (1966), which was edited by the Tokyo 
Saiban Kenkyikai, the Society for the Study 
of the Tokyo Trial. Representing the fruits 
of a two-year study, the work consists of three 
parts. Part one contains an explanatory note 
by Professor Taoxa Rydichi and four articles 
written by IcHimatTa Masao and others dis- 
cussing the background, contents, and his- 
torical ramifications of Justice Pal’s judgment, 
including its relation to the trial procedure 
of the Tokyo tribunal. Part two constitutes 
the greater part of the book and carries the 
full text of the judgment, which also appeared 
in volume three of Tokyo satban. Following 
a succinct description of Justice Pal’s life, part 
three concludes with a series of appendixes 
and tables, providing the relevant historical 
events, important matters relating to the 
Tokyo trial, and an index to the judgment. 
This publication is unique in that it is the 
first effort to present varied scholarly analyses 
of Justice Pal’s judgment and the full text of 
the judgment itself together in one volume. 

To supplement the IMTFE materials with 
accurate background sources, the Japanese 
Ministry of Justice began in 1963 to com- 
pile a four-volume work entitled Sensé hanzai 
saiban kankei horeishi. Volume one, which 
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of war criminals. Volume two is devoted en- 
tirely to the law of the Netherlands relating 
to trials of war criminals and is in three lan- 
guages, Japanese, English, and Dutch. At this 
writing, volume three has not been received 
by the Library. Volume four is a translation 
of the report on the International Conference 
on Military Trials held in London in 1945, 
submitted to the Secretary of State on Decem- 
ber 15, 1947, by Justice Jackson, U.S. repre- 
sentative to the conference. It is a documen- 
tary record of negotiations carried on by 
judges and lawyers representing the United 
States, France, Great Britain, and the USSR 
and culminating in the agreement and char- 
ter of the International Military Tribunal. 
This background source should be helpful in 
understanding the origin of the IMTFE. 


Aside from what has been described here, 
the secondary sources on the IMTFE in the 
Library consist of monographs and periodicals 
and other writings of scholars and observers 
who have described individual accounts of the 
defendants, particular events, evidentiary 
documents, diaries, and papers. Japanese ma- 
terials of this nature are copious. 

The recent Japanese literature and research 
materials on this subject may advance the 
study of the official IMTFE records by pro- 
viding additional empirical data. Neverthe- 
less, this survey of the original source materials 
of the IMTFE indicates the scope of the prob- 
lems yet to be solved and analyzed by more 
systematic and adequate research of jurists 
and students of international law and other 


related fields. 
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In recent years there has been a growing 
interest in various aspects of China studies, 
especially in the field of international law. 
Formulating a Chinese Communist theory of 
international law and inquiring into its appli- 
cation in international relations is indeed a 
colossal and formidable task. In view of the 
scarcity of Chinese Communist materials and 
writings on the subject, a modest attempt is 
made here to discuss the problem within the 
confines of English translations made chiefly 
by the U.S. Joint Publication Research Serv- 
ice of Chinese Communist writings in the 
periodical Kuo-Chi Wen-Ti Yen-Chiu (Study 
of International Problems, sometimes cited as 
KCWTYC). 

This article attempts, first, to consider the 
possible existence of a Chinese Communist 
theory of international law and the influence 
of Marxist-Leninist concepts on such a theory, 
second, to set forth some principles of inter- 
national law recognized by Communist China, 
third, to examine the application of these 
principles in international practice, and fi- 
nally to consider the consistency between 
theory and practice as manifested in Com- 
munist China’s international relations. 


A Communist Chinese Theory of 
International Law 


When Glanville Williams presented his 
classical exposition on legal theory in 19457 
it was thought that jurisprudential contro- 
versies concerning international “law” had 
been dispelled once and for all. However, to- 
day the doctrinal issues have reappeared in 
a slightly different light because of the emer- 
gence of the socialist order, which challenges 
the existing international legal system and 
poses problems both real and theoretical in 
nature. The overriding goal of communism is 
the establishment of a comprehensive world 
order based on the Marxist-Leninist concept 
of the economic base and the state 
superstructure. 
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With the aid of the Hegelian tools of dialec- 
tical materialism and interpretation of the 
historical process, Chinese Communist jurists 
skillfully attempt to transform the existing in- 
ternational order from a “bourgeois-capital- 
ist” to a “socialist” one. Thus the whole con- 
cept of socialist law with its economic taint 
and its class character is brought into the 
world arena in an attempt to deny the efficacy 
of existing international law. A Chinese Com- 
munist jurist, T’rao Yueh, explains as 
follows: ? 


Like other laws, international law is a super- 
structure of economics and a substantiation of the 
will of the ruling class. History demonstrates that 
there were different codes of international law un- 
der slave system, feudal system and capitalist sys- 
tem, each possessing a strong class character. When 
we entered the socialist stage, naturally interna- 
tional law representing the will of the proletariat 
was brought into being. 


Precisely how the transformation occurred, 
he does not fully explore. The whole body of 
existing international law is refuted as nothing 
more than a “concentrated expression of the 
quality of imperialist foreign policies,” rep- 
resenting the interests of “the handful of domi- 
nating capitalists in capitalist countries.” Fur- 
thermore, he claims that “only the proletarian 
international law is conceived in righteous- 
ness, follows the guidance of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, and is the true science dedicated to the 
service of the majority of the world.” 

The establishment of the Soviet Union in 
1917 he considers the turning point from 
which “bourgeois” international law began 
to pale in significance and to be gradually 
replaced by “modern international law which 
is consonant with the features of the modern 
age.” 

In rejecting Western international law as 
a mere projection of the aggressive and im- 
perialist policies and practices of the bourgeois 
elite, T’iao claims that modern international 
law, on the other hand, is a result of the 
promulgation of foreign policies in harmony 
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with the qualities of socialism. In his view 
these socialist policies are conceived in “right- 
eousness” and this fact accounts for their ac- 
ceptance today. 

The historical evolution of socialist inter- 
national law, T’iao asserts, was initiated by 
the Soviet Union, which in all its international 
dealings pursued fairminded policies from 
which a “set of democratic principles meeting 
the needs of most countries” have taken form. 
Thus the Soviet Union struggled against im- 
perialist wars, interference, and blockade. 
Through treaties with certain countries it re- 
nounced all treaties which gave special rights 
to Czarist Russia in eastern countries and 
signed nonaggression pacts, antiwar pacts, and 
treaties defining aggression. 

Under the influence of this socialist revolu- 
tion, T’iao points out, principles of the new 
international law have evolved. Gradually 
more socialist countries were formed in Eu- 
rope, and throughout Asia wars of national 
liberation were waged against the bourgeois 
imperialists. The final triumph of the socialist 
cause, according to T’iao, came with the es- 
tablishment of the People’s Republic of China, 
which gave new vitality to socialist concepts 
and the principle of peaceful coexistence 
aimed at the “imperialist policies of aggres- 
sion, war, and colonialism.” He claims that 
the evolutionary process is continued by the 
new China, where “the Party and the Gov- 
ernment have creatively solved different prob- 
lems of diplomacy in accordance with prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism.” 

Where there is a society and where social 
interests are at stake, history has shown that 
there would be some potential for the regu- 
latory force of law. The sociological explana- 
tion expounded by T’iao as to the evolution 
of socialist international law is not without 
significance in the light of a similar explana- 
tion given by Western writers about the be- 
ginnings of international law. They find the 
bases of international law in the complex 
network of relationships that existed among 





the Christian states around the Mediterra- 
nean during the Middle Ages. Thus their in- 
ternational law came to consist of a “consid- 
erable fund of Christian values,” which were 
later rationalized by naturalist writers into a 
system of natural law from which the basis 
of international law has been established.* 

But the socialist inclination to interpret 
events in economic terms sees the “imperial- 
ist” international law as the contaminated 
“product of the economic system itself” and 
for this reason, T’iao continues, “when ex- 
posing the aggressive acts of the imperialists, 
we must go a step further to disclose their 
inner character by probing to the very old 
roots, besides proving their trespass on mod- 
ern international law.” 

Furthermore, he claims that there cannot be 
“innovation without breaking the obsolete,” 
that “only by ideologically purging the influ- 
ence of bourgeois international law can we 
advantageously summarize our practices in 
the field of international law according to the 
concepts of Marxism-Leninism.” While un- 
willing or unable to formulate principles of so- 
cialist international law with its economic ba- 
sis, he strongly asserts the emergence of the 
new socialist order by the vituperative rejec- 
tion of “bourgeois” international law. 

In view of the growing differences in inter- 
pretation of the finer points of ideology be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the People’s Re- 
public of China, the direction of growth of 
modern international law may not necessarily 
be similar for the two states. 

Soviet jurists have long battled with the 
vexatious problems of infusing Marxist con- 


cepts of law into the internation] system, many 


of the elements of which are inapplicable.‘ 
There seems to be general agreement as to 
the applicability of the “class character” of 
law in international law, but the dilemma of 
the economic base remains controversial.° 
This is because a homogeneous economic and 
social system does not exist in international 
society today. Furthermore, to declare that 
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there is a general international law binding 
both capitalist and socialist systems would be 
to admit the possibility of class peace. This in 
itself would undermine the basis of the so- 
cialist system, which is premised upon the ex- 
istence of class struggle. 

In this respect, because of the international 
situation today, it would be unrealistic for 
Chinese Communist writers to merely assume 
the economic basis of the new international 
law to be based upon Marxist-Leninist con- 
cepts. Though it would be logical to admit 
that the emergence of a new socialist order 
may have some impact upon the order existing 
today, the manner in which a state orders its 
internal structure may have no relevance 
whatsoever for other members of the inter- 
national community. 

Another Chinese Communist writer, YING 
Tao, claims that, despite capitalist reticence, 
a strong sense of class interest pervades all 
capitalist international law.® As an example, 
he cites the traditional classification of states as 
“civilized” and “uncivilized,” of which only 
the former were considered to have a suffi- 
ciently sophisticated governmental structure 
to qualify for membership in the family of na- 
tions. This, he asserts, is an attempt on the part 
of the ruling “civilized” Western imperialist 
powers to suppress the weak and “uncivilized” 
nations under the guise of legality. Further- 
more, the substantial source of capitalist in- 
ternational law is but the “foreign policy of 
the capitalist class, or the will of the ruling 
class of big capitalist powers.” 

Phrased in largely emotional tones, his 
thesis is aimed mainly at exposing the “fero- 
cious face” of capitalist international law, 
which serves the interest of the ruling capital- 
ist class in “brutal practices,” “diplomatic 
intrigues,” and aggression against weak na- 
tions, thereby revealing its class character. 

This observation may be seen as an attempt 
to postulate a science of international law 
on the basis of its “class” character. While it 
is not argued that two or more systems of 
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inter: ational law may exist, yet the attempt to 
find “class character” in bourgeois interna- 
tional law is surely an attempt to establish a 
universal definition of international law from 
the “class” point of view and therefore to fit 
it within the framework of Marxist-Leninist 
concepts. Ying does not attempt, however, to 
prove that the present system of Western in- 
ternational law has been replaced by the new 
system. He merely attempts to show that, 
when stripped of its formalities and technical- 
ities, bourgeois international law is very much 
a “class law serving the needs of the ruling 
capitalist class.” 

The possible existence and juxtaposition of 
parallel systems of international law which 
may strangle each other does not seem to 
bother Ying. Perhaps, as with other Commu- 
nist writers, the destined day is awaited when 
ultimate communism is achieved and bour- 
geois international law will automatically fade 
away. Soviet writers, however, concern them- 
selves with the possibility of tainting the new 
socialist law with the remnants of bourgeois 
international law, were the latter not immedi- 
ately eradicated.” 


Principles of Sovereignty, 
Recognition, and International 
Status 


Of primary concern to states is the essence 
of each state’s sovereignty. Political and legal 
theories of sovereignty have often reflected the 
fundamental changes which have taken place 
in the reality of political and social life. This 
in part explains the ideological flavor inherent 
in many of these theories. 

Thus from medieval times when law and 
sovereignty were considered objective phe- 
nomena, to the age of absolutism when kings 
declared “l’etat c’est moi” and sovereignty 
resided in the supreme power of a monarch 
unrestrained by law, the way was finally paved 
for national representative institutions and 
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democracy, which gradually placed sover- 
eignty on the people and the nation. 

In international relations many theories 
support the concept of the “sovereign-equal- 
ity” of states. As sovereign and equal, they are 
bound under international law only with their 
consent, though without their consent they are 
subject to international customary law and the 
general principles of law recognized by civi- 
lized nations. 

Under international law sovereignty is gen- 
erally defined as the “exclusive competence of 
a state within its own territory” and “the right 
to exercise therein, to the exclusion of any 
other state, the functions of a state.” ® 

Yinc Tao, expounding on the subject of 
state sovereignty, opens his article with a rare 
positive statement: ° 


Sovereignty is the supreme power of a state to 
make independent decisions about its internal and 
external affairs according to its own will. 


This principle, he further asserts, is in- 
violable. 

Like the Soviet Union until recently, Com- 
munist China is a strong adherent of the prin- 
ciple of sovereignty. Sovereignty is looked 
upon as a means of protecting the socialist 
states from interference by the capitalist im- 
perialists.?° 

From an examination of the two defini- 
tions, the Western and the Chinese Commu- 
nist, both seem substantially alike. The differ- 
ence then must be in the’ ends that the 
principle purports to serve and in the desired 
values to be attained. 

Thus to the Chinese Communist the princi- 
ple of the inviolability of sovereignty is aimed 
at the destruction of the capitalist order by 
providing a basis whereby “oppressed peoples 
of the world are launching stubborn struggles 
against imperialism in defense of their sover- 
eignty.” Capitalist theories are formulated 
only for the defense of their own sovereignty 
by destroying the rights of others in launching 
aggressive attacks against weak nations and 





subordinating them to colonial or vassal 
Status. 

Finally the inevitable “class” treatment is 
given to capitalist theories: 


Capitalist international law, dictated by the in- 
terest of the capitalist class, vacillates, contradicts 
itself, and nowadays even openly attempts to bury 
the principle of “inviolability of sovereignty” to 
justify imperialist aggression. 


A call is therefore made for universal ad- 
herence to the “hard-won” principles initiated 
by the socialist revolution : 


The universally accepted international law has 
proposed the principle of equality, mutual benefit, 
and mutual respect for each other’s territorial and 
sovereign integrity. . . . These principles have won 
the enthusiastic support of the majority of the peo- 
ples and nations of the world and have grown into 
an increasingly strong force to resist imperialism. 


Since only states can possess absolute sover- 
eignty, only states are capable of being subject 
to international law, according to the Com- 
munist writer Kunc Meng." Under the tra- 
ditional capitalist system also, international 
law applied only io states. Gradually, how- 
ever, the category of international entities has 
come to include international organizations 
and, to a limited extent, individuals. This re- 
sults in part from the important role that they 
have come to play in the increasingly com- 
plex and interdependent world society.** 

Kung points out that the capitalist concept 
of international entities is limited to “civi- 
lized” nations only. And in Western theories 
of sovereignty and recognition, small and 
weak nations are branded as “uncivilized” and 
hence either not sovereign or not fully sover- 
eign. This, in his view, is an attempt by the 
West to legalize all the aggressive acts and 
colonist exploitations carried out by the “civi- 
lized” nations against the “uncivilized.” 

The traditional international classification 
of “civilized” states denotes nothing more 
than the political and governmental structure 
of a state and its capacity to enter into inter- 





national relations independent from any ex- 
ternal control. 

The Communist complaint against the in- 
clusion of individuals is that it “undermines 
the sovereignty of the state.” Further, Kung 
views the boosting of the individual to inter- 
national status in the name of safeguarding 
human rights as a device by which the im- 
perialists might interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of other nations. 

The international status of world organiza- 
tions is condemned as an attempt at “world 
hegemony” and the establishment of the 
United Nations as mainly an American scheme 
of world conquest. Under American manip- 
ulation, the United Nations is viewed as serv- 
ing the purpose of interfering in the internal 
affairs of other states. 

After disputing the capitalist theories, Kung 
claims that they are “against the common 
principle and practice recognized by all.” 
These, according to him, are the five principles 
of peaceful coexistence, sovereign rights, na- 
tional adjustment, territorial integrity, and 
noninterference in internal affairs. 

On the basis of these principles, he attempts 
to water down the capitalist concepts by pos- 
tulating that not only states, but also pre- 
sumably colonial or semicolonial or newly 
independent nations are also international en- 
tities. Thus, “any nation, regardless of its eco- 
nomic, political and cultural standards, should 
in no way be deprived of its rights to the claim 
of international entity. . . . To deny the sov- 
ereignty of any state under any pretext . . . 
is illegal.” Such a concept, it would seem, re- 
duces the international legal order to one of 
international morality and leaves no criteria 
for ascertaining international legal rights and 
obligations. 

From the doctrinal point of view, of course, 
this is precisely what is anticipated ; according 
to Communist theory, both the state and the 
law are transitional in character, and with the 
establishment of world communism all insti- 
tutions will wither away. As such an institu- 
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tion, international law must, for the present, 
also be transitional in nature pending the out- 
come of the “administration of things.” 

In his article, Kung makes a final attempt 
to refute the law of recognition: 


The capitalist theories on recognition of the state 
as measured by the modern standard of interna- 
tional iaw will not endure. 


He reasons that under capitalist theories, the 
act of recognition proves the reality of a state 
in the international community. The result 
is that “the capitalist powers control the fam- 
ily of nations and determine the membership 
and qualifications for admission. And this 
power has been utilized for the furtherance of 
their own interests in suppressing independ- 
ence movements by non-recognition and as a 
countermeasure against world-wide socialist 
revolution.” 

Kung therefore proposes to formulate a 
Communist theory of recognition, namely, 
that recognition is “an act sanctioned by in- 
ternational law.” 

First, under the principle of sovereignty and 
national adjustment, statehood is determined 
by the “will of the people and the national 
order” and not by. “recognition” by other 
members of the international community.” 
International status is acquired automatically 
and rights and obligations accrue to a state 
regardless of recognition by other states. 

Therefore, “recognition is only a formality 
whereby existing states acknowledge the fact 
of a new statehood and recognize its role in 
international intercourse.” This act merely 
provides a legal foundation to facilitate inter- 
national relations but does not determine the 
legal status of the new state. 

Under Western international law recogni- 
tion is not generally considered a right but 
something that states are free to grant or to 
withhold. The Communist concept is very 
similar to that of the traditional declaratory 
theory, under which recognition is merely de- 
claratory of the new factual situation, and in- 
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ternational status commences from the date of 
the establishment of the new state or govern- 
ment.** 

Kung’s next proposition is that, under the 
principle of noninterference in the internal 
affairs of other states, changes in the internal 
structure of government should not come un- 
der the scrutiny of international law. Accord- 
ingly, it would seem that since international 
status accrues automatically, as a corollary of 
the right of sovereignty, no other state can 
question the capability of a new entity to 
conduct internationai relations. 

Finally he asserts that the recognition of a 
new state is an “inalienable” right of a mod- 
ern state which can be exercised independently 
or collectively. 


Application of International Law 


The extent to which disparity or consistency 
exists in the formulation of Chinese interna- 
tional legal theory and its practical applica- 
tion should be evaluated as they relate to 
outer space, territorial seas, the ““Two Chinas,” 
West Berlin, and the Sino-Indian dispute. 


Outer Space 


Closely related to questions of sovereignty 
is the problem of the law of outer space. West- 
ern theorists have attempted to draft such a 
law on the basis of the territorial law. Perhaps 
the most significant problem is the extension of 
territorial sovereignty to sovereignty over the 
skies. 

In an article entitled “On Problems Con- 
cerning the Legal Status of Outer Space,” 
Professor Liu Tse-jung makes an interesting 
analysis of Western concepts.*® He cites such 
authors as C. Wilfred Jenks and his “Interna- 
tional Law and Activities in Space” in the In- 
ternational & Comparative Law Quarterly 
(1956), Myres S. McDougal and Leon Lip- 
son and their “Perspectives for a Law of Outer 
Space” in the American Journal of Interna- 


tional Law (1958), and John C. Cooper and 





his “Flight, Space and Satellites” in the Jn- 
ternational © Comparative Law Quarterly 
(1958). , 

The International Geophysical Year 1958 
initiated a new era of scientific development 
and space missiles. In this context, the prob- 
lem of outer space has become an important 
issue in international law. 

Professor Liu draws a distinction between 
outer-space sovereignty and national air-space 
sovereignty. He cites several Western authori- 
ties on the former and, while seemingly reject- 
ing their supporting arguments, arrives at the 
same conclusion as they do: “Elongation of 
national sovereignty into the limitless sphere 
of the universe is untenable.” He further 
agrees with some Soviet and East European 
writers that “outer space is beyond any na- 
tion’s air space sovereignty, and no nation on 
earth has the right to make the legitimate 
claim to ownership against it.”” 

His view of outer space therefore corre- 
sponds to the concept of the freedom of the 
high seas, the zone beyond the territorial 
waters, in which no state may make a legiti- 
mate claim of ownership. This view is in fact 
held by several Western writers, among them 
Professor McDougal, cited above. 

Professor Liu next explores the extent of 
jurisdiction over the national air space and, 
like the Western writers, finds that the prob- 
lem is complex. While there is general agree- 
ment on the principle of the sovereignty of 
each state over the air space above its terri- 
tory, there is no consensus on the exact extent 
of national air-space sovereignty. He suggests 
that account must be taken of “the most im- 
portant conditioning factors such as time and 
mutual discussions to arrive at some reason- 
able agreement.” 

He goes on to consider some problems of 
international cooperation in exploring outer 
space and distinguishes between exploration 
for military purposes and exploration for scien- 
tific and peaceful purposes. This in essence is 


the struggle between war and peace, or ex- 
pressed in another form, the struggle between 
the socialist and the capitalist forces for world 
domination. From this point onward, what 
had seemed like a scholarly rendition of prob- 
lems posed by space exploration now takes the 
usual ideological turn. 

The immediate problem to be solved, Pro- 
fessor Liu contends, is how to reach an early 
agreement on the use of outer space for peace- 
ful purposes. He attempts to survey Soviet- 
American practice in space activities from the 
time of the first launching of the Soviet sput- 
nik to the debates in the 13th ard 14th ses- 
sions of the United Nations General Assembly 
in 1957 and 1958. The conclusion he arrives 
at is that “while the Soviet Union is eager and 
earnest in striving for a genuine international 
understanding that whatever exploration of 
outer space is undertaken shall be for peace- 
ful purposes, the United States’ imperialism is 
only attempting to make the ultimate use of 
outer space for aggressive purposes.” 

Adamant that principles of outer-space 
law should be formulated only for pacific 
purposes, he concludes his article with the 
not unfamiliar Communist propaganda slo- 
gan, “firmly oppose the militarily aggressive 
aims and actions of American imperialism,” 
and this equally vindictive statement: 


We overwhelmingly support Soviet efforts to carry 
out the peaceful exploration of outer space with 
the aims of the development of science and attain- 
ment of human welfare. Only by carrying out these 
aims can immense benefits be brought to interna- 
tional peace and advancement of mankind. 


Territorial Seas 


When man first fired the cannonball, 
the three-mile range was considered adequate 
for the extension of territorial sovereignty 
over the coastal seas. This doctrine was ad- 
vocated by the Dutch jurist Cornelis van Byn- 
kershoek in the early eighteenth century. 
Man’s limitless imagination, however, has since 
soared to untold heights beyond the stars. 
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Spacecraft and ballistic missiles have replaced 
medieval weaponry and the three-mile attack 
range no longer seems adequate. But the logi- 
cal extension of the Bynkershoek doctrine 
would seemingly lead to absurdities as modern 
nuclear projectiles have immeasurable ranges. 

Thus for a long time the problems concern- 
ing the proper breadth of the territorial seas as 
well as methods of ascertaining it have re- 
mained controversial for international legal 
theoreticians. While some states have been 
content to retain the traditional three-mile 
limit as the extent of their territorial sover- 
eignty over coastal waters, others for 
various reasons have made more extravagant 
claims. International conferences such as 
those held in Geneva in 1954, 1958, and 1960 
attempted to arrive at some uniform width of 
territorial seas but were unsuccessful. 

In an article written in 1957, Wer Wen- 
han *® attempts to explore the historical as- 
pects of the problem and to consider China’s 
position in this perspective. He points out that 
as early as the fourth century B.C., Chinese 
traders engaged in farflung activities that took 
them from the Adriatic to the South Seas. But 
since Columbus discovered America in 1492 
and the Dutch, English, and Portuguese sailed 
eastward to the Orient, China’s trading ac- 
tivities have declined. Spain claimed the Pa- 
cific Ocean, Portugal the Indian Ocean and 
part of the Atlantic, and England the North 
Sea. As for the Dutch, he cites the book by 
Hugo Grotius entitled Mare Liberum, which 
is a treatise advocating freedom of the seas 
and navigation for all mankind. This advo- 
cacy, Wei claims, originated from selfish mo- 
tives because the Dutch could not carry out 
their activities in the Far East without tra- 
versing the oceans already occupied by the 
other nations. 

Wei admits, however, that as states realized 
that they could not effectively occupy large 
stretches of water and abandoned their claims 
to the high seas, the principles set forth in 
Mare Liberum became widely accepted. Na- 


tions began to claim only a narrow coastal belt 
alongside their territories for purposes of na- 
tional defense and security. He acknowledges 
that the Bynkershoek doctrine of the three- 
mile limit has aided the establishment of the 
right of territorial sovereignty over a limited 
area of coastal waters, thereby distinguishing 
them from the high seas. 

After discussing these traditional precepts, 
Wei repudiates them by asserting that time 
and the advancements of science and tech- 
nology have rendered them obsolete and have 
necessitated the extension of territorial juris- 
diction for 12 miles. Czarist Russia in 1909, 
he claims, was the first to adopt the 12-mile 
limit “in conformity with the cannon then in 
use.” After the October Revolution of 1917, 
the Soviet Union made the same claim and 
has ever since resolutely upheld it. 

As for the positions of the United Kingdom 
and the United States, Wei points out that 
both still adhere to the three-mile limit al- 
though this is “superficial, hypocritical and 
impractical.” 17 While formally adhering to 
the three-mile limit, in practice they have 
passed laws such as their quarantine and cus- 
toms acts and antismuggling acts which all 
apply to 12 nautical miles. In spite of this, he 
declares, neither the United States nor the 
United Kingdom has formally accepted the 
12-mile zone.** “If the width of the territorial 
seas of other countries were limited to three 
nautical miles,” he says, “it would mean a 
decrease of the area of territorial seas of these 
countries and an increase of the area of legal 
activities of the United States and the United 
Kingdom.” And this, he continues, would be 
convenient for them to “carry out their plan 
of aggression.” 

Wei goes on to consider the question of how 
to allocate the territorial zone. He points out 
the different methods of drawing the baseline 
from which the territorial sea is to be meas- 
ured, such as the low-tide mark following the 
indentation of the coast, the navigation line 
nearest the shore, and the high-tide mark. 
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For the Chinese position, he points out that 
for nearly two centuries China’s coast had 
been pirated and occupied by the Western 
powers. As a result, China had not been able 
to establish territorial sovereignty over these 
areas. “Since the people are now masters of 
the state,” he adds, “we should decide on the 
extent of our territorial sea, and what it should 
be according to the concrete conditions of our 
coastline, our national defense and security, 
economic conditions and according to the in- 
terests of our people.” He suggests a limit of 
12 nautical miles and a method of allocation 
which would take into account the “numerous 
islands and fishery zones along the coast.” He 
concludes with the suggestion that China 
should also claim jurisdiction over fishing re- 
sources lying beyond the territorial limits “if 
these resources have been traditionally tapped 
by our fishermen.” 7° 

In 1958, one year after this article appeared, 
the People’s Republic of China issued a dec- 
laration on the territorial sea which followed 
Wei’s suggestions for 12 nautical miles and 
for the inclusion of the “numerous islands and 
fishery zones.” Taiwan and the Pescadores 
were naturally included within the territorial 
seas. Article 4 of the declaration also attempts 
to settle the two-China problem by providing 
that Taiwan was a matter within the terri- 
torial domain of the People’s Republic in 
which “no foreign interference will be 
tolerated.” 

The declaration endorses the “base-point” 
method as the means for ascertaining the ter- 
ritorial sea; that is, the baseline is formed by 
a series of straight lines drawn between base 
points on the mainland and on the outermost 
of the coastal islands. The territorial sea is 
then measured from these lines. This is not a 
novel method, as the World Court had first 
enunciated it in 1951 in the Anglo-Norwegian 
Fisheries case when it held that the geographi- 
cal realities of Norway’s coastline had neces- 
sitated a slight departure from traditional 
principles. It is apparent that the Chinese 
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coastline has few if any of the peculiar fea- 
tures and sinousities of the Norwegian coast. 
Yet the Communist adoption of this method 
is an interesting endorsement of a principle 
recognized and expounded by the World 
Court. 

The declaration provides for the extension 
of Chinese jurisdiction over the territorial seas 
and through the air space above them so that 
all foreign vessels and aircraft in these areas 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the People’s 
Republic. Article 3 of the declaration pro- 
vides as follows: 


No foreign vessels for military use and no foreign 
aircraft may enter China’s territorial sea and the 
air space above without the permission of the Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of China. 
While navigating Chinese territorial sea, every 
foreign vessel must observe the relevant laws and 
regulations laid down by the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China. 


According to Western principles of interna- 
tional law, territorial sovereignty extends 
above and below the surface of state territory, 
including the territorial seas.” Both the Paris 
Convention of 1919 and the Chicago Conven- 
tion of 1944 on aerial navigation and civil 
aviation acknowledged these principles as a 
matter of customary international law. The 
exact extent of sovereignty over the air, how- 
ever, is a separate question involving problems 
of space law. But it is clear that sovereignty 
over the territorial seas includes sovereignty 
over the air space above, so that all air and 
sea vessels in these areas would be subject to 
the laws and regulations promulgated by the 
state. 

The second paragraph of article 3 of the 
declaration, while not altogether denying the 
right of innocent passage, raises the problem. 
Under Western principles, it is clear that in 
time of peace the right exists, but the exact 
scope of the right is less clear and practice is 
not uniform. Innocent passage involves only 
passage through the territorial zone without 
proceeding to or from a port of the coasta! 





state or performing any act injurious to the 
safety and welfare of that state.2* One Western 
authority holds that foreign merchant vessels 
passing through territorial waters are subject 
to the laws and regulations in force and are 
therefore not immune from civil arrest.” This 
is in line with the Communist Chinese view 
that all foreign vessels are subject to the juris- 
diction of the littoral state. 

Liu Tse-yung,”* in a commentary on the 
declaration, maintains that “if the coastal state 
provides that the passage of foreign military 
vessels through its territorial sea must have 
its approval beforehand, they must not enter 
its territorial sea before they are permitted; 
they must in any event observe the relevant 
laws and regulations of the coastal state while 
passing its territorial sea even if such passage is 
granted.” This principle, he says, “is in fact 
generally accepted by all nations and it is also 
stipulated in the Geneva Conference on the 
Law of the Sea.” 

It is again noted with interest that West- 
ern principles are reiterated in Communist 
Chinese international practice. Liu adds in his 
short commentary that while the provisions 
of the declaration are “most necessary and in 
full conformity with the law,” they “conform 
with the interests and aspirations of the Chi- 
nese people.” 

In his concluding comments he hails the 
declaration as “a major step” taken by the 
Chinese Government in the exercise of its sov- 
ereign rights, especially with reference to the 
position of Taiwan. The last paragraph of the 
declaration had stated that Taiwan was still 
being “occupied” by the United States, that 
this was an “unlawful encroachment on the 
territorial integrity and sovereignty of the 
People’s Republic of China,” and that “at 
a suitable time and by suitable means” Tai- 
wan would be recovered. Liu views this as the 
“unshakable determination of the Chinese 
people to defend their sovereignty over the 
territorial sea and their interests relating to it.” 


The Two Chinas 


In an article entitled “The False Theory 
of the “Two Chinas’ and the Principles of In- 
ternational Law,” SHao Chin-fu expresses the 
Chinese Communist opposition to the theory 
that there are or ever have been two Chinas.”* 
The Chiang regime in Taiwan, he says, is 
nothing but a remnant of the old defeated 
regime supported by the United States. It is 
not “any sort of a state” nor an entity recog- 
nized under international law. Since a state’s 
organizational form is a matter of internal 
concern, he maintains that, while in essence 
the Communist government constituted a new 
statt, it is not a new entity in the international 
society but acts as a substitute for the old 
China. The government of the People’s Re- 
public is the only legal government of China, 
and the relations between the Chiang regime 
and the government of China are an internal 
matter of the People’s Republic. 

According to Shao, the Chinese People’s Re- 
public was established following the over- 
throw of the Kuomintang rule and exercises 
state power internally as well as externally. 
It is the legal government of China. Since the 
state system and the government of China 
were chosen by the Chinese people themselves, 
Shao adds, according to the principle of effec- 
tive political control the People’s Republic is 
the legal representative of China. 

The attempt of the United States to settle 
the two-China question in the United Nations 
is rejected by Shao as an illegal interference 
in the internal affairs of the People’s Republic, 
and China’s “right to be represented in the 
United Nations has been illegally taken over 
by the Chiang regime.” 

The Mutual Defense Treaty of 1954 be- 
tween the United States and Taiwan is re- 
jected as being illegal and without force on 
the grounds that under international law only 
states can be parties to a treaty. As Taiwan 
is neither a state nor a legal representative of 


China, it has no capacity to conclude a treaty 
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with the United States or with any other for- 
eign country. 

In condemning the Mutual Defense Treaty, 
Shao argues that treaties must conform to 
“publicly recognized principles of interna- 
tional law.” While the declared purpose of 
the treaty is to “resist armed attack” and 
“Communist subversive activity” by permit- 
ting the presence of U.S. troops in Taiwan, 
Shao views the treaty as an “attempt to par- 
tition China,” “to provoke war,” and “to ir- 
terfere in China’s internal affairs.” As such, 
it is contrary to international law and has no 
force whatsoever. 

A final attempt is made to resist American 
“intervention” by a reference to “accepted 
principles of international law and the United 
Nations Charter,” under which no state may 
interfere in the internal affairs of another 
state. Curiously, Shao equates socialist prin- 
ciples of international law with the “bour- 
geois” principles of the United Nations 
Charter. 


West Berlin 


An article by CHou Keng-sheng inquires 


into the anomalous international situation 
created initially by the occupation of Ger- 
many after the Second World War.” A chief 
cause of discord is the fact that part of the 
capital of Germany, West Berlin, “is still un- 
der occupation status and is used by the West- 
ern Powers as a base to carry out various 
sabotage activities and attempts to overthrow 
the. East German regime.” The author tries 
to refute the claims of the Western Powers on 
the basis, allegedly, of international law. 

Under the Crimea and Potsdam agreements 
concluded between the Allied Powers and the 
Soviet Union, the basic goal of the occupation 
of Germany was the elimination of German 
militarism and Nazism and the establishment 
of a peaceful democratic life for the German 
people. 

According to this Communist writer, how- 
ever, the Western Powers have “for many 
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years openly permitted the revival of mili- 
tarism and Nazism in West Germany, for- 
mally acknowledged and assisted in the re- 
building of military power in West Germany, 
and even urged West Germany to participate 
in the European Defence Group and the 
North Atlantic Treaty.” Since they themselves 
have wrecked the Potsdam agreement, he 
argues, they no longer retain the right to de- 
mand the continuation of the occupation 
regime in Berlin on the premise that they are 
carrying out the goals of the agreement. 

In 1954 and 1955, the Soviet Union and 
each of the Allied Powers—the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France—formally 
and separately concluded their occupation 
regimes in the German Democratic Republic 
and the German Federal Republic, where they 
had exercised the right of occupation. They 
abolished the occupation laws and regulations 
and established regular foreign relationships. 

Under the Bonn-Paris Convention, which 
came into effect in 1955, the German Federal 
Republic attained full sovereign authority. 
However, under article 2 the Allied Powers 
retained the rights and responsibilities previ- 
ously held by them relating to Berlin and to 
Germany as a whole. Under article 4, the 
right to retain or station troops in the Fed- 
eral Republic was reserved and the mission 
of those troops was to be “the safeguard of 
the free world, including the Federa] Repub- 
lic and Berlin.” Also in 1954 at the three- 
power conference held in London they had 
declared that “the security and prosperity of 
Berlin as well as the preservation of the three 
powers there are necessary elements of peace 
for the free world.” *° 

The Western Powers maintained that West 
Berlin became a separate entity, not a part of 
the new Federal Republic, as a result of com- 
plex communications between the Federal 
Government and the Allied Powers. Although 
West Berlin is incorporated into the economic 
and financial system of the Federal Republic, 
the reservation of the Military Governors pro- 





hibits the government of West Berlin by the 
Federal Government. The Federal Govern- 
ment may have a great influence over West 
Berlin, but it has no legal authority over the 
city. 

Thus the position of West Berlin would 
seem to be that it did not become a part of 
the German Federal Republic but retains its 
status as a part of Germany under military oc- 
cupation.”’ This has been the general line of 
argument put forward by the Western Pow- 
ers to justify their presence in West Berlin. 

As for the Soviet position, the relinquish- 
ment of occupation powers did not sever East 
Berlin from the rest of East Germany. In fact, 
the Constitution of the German Democratic 
Republic provided for making Berlin the cap- 
ital of the Republic. An examination of the 
governmental structure will reveal that East 
Berlin is in fact treated in almost every re- 
spect as if it were a part of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic.” 

According to the Chinese Communist writer 
Chou, the establishment of the two sovereign 
German states and the termination of the oc- 
cupation regimes constitute fundamentally 
changed political conditions, so that the Pots- 
dam declaration has lost all significance. 
Therefore he claims that “it would contradict 
political realities for the three Western pow- 
ers to continue their former occupation posi- 
tion in West Berlin.” 

While not spelled out in technical terms, it 
seems quite clear that, despite Western re- 
luctance to apply the rebus sic stantibus doc- 
trine, the Commuuist writer cites it willingly 
to oppose the Western position on the status 
of the Potsdam declaration. 

He goes on to declare that the Allied 
presence in West Berlin constitutes an “act of 
intervention” under international law, a con- 
cept which remains controversial today 
among Western jurists. Since the agreements 
on the occupation and control of Germany 
have been sabotaged by the three Western 
Powers, he continues, the Soviet Union has 


the right to cast aside these agreements and 
to demand that the Western Powers withdraw 
from West Berlin. 


Sino-Indian Dispute 


The Simla Convention of 1914, concluded 
between Great Britain, China, and Tibet, at- 
tempted to delineate the Sino-Indian border 
east of Bhutan and especially around the “in- 
ner and outer Tibet” region. This border has 
been referred to as the McMahon Line. 


Wei Liang, in an article entitled “The So- 
Called McMahon Line Viewed From the 
Angle of International Law,” *’ maintains 
that the Simla Convention was not valid. At 
the time it was negotiated Tibet was under 
the control of China and therefore the Ti- 
betan representative had no legal capacity to 
enter into treaty relatior.. And the Chinese 
representative merely temporarily signed 
and witnessed the draft treaty,” pending final 
instructions from the home government. 
These instructions, in fact, were never given 
and, furthermore, the treaty was not ratified. 
Wei also alleges that the British Government 
was aware of the individual rather than gov- 
ernmental capacity of the Chinese represent- 
ative. Thus the Peking government could not 
be held to have made the treaty and the Mc- 
Mahon Line must consequently be con- 
demned as invalid and merely representative 
of “British imperialist aggression.” 


In the Chinese view, international bound- 
aries are determined in accordance with 
treaties or on the basis of historical custom, 
and in the event of dispute, the issue should 
be negotiated and settled amicably between 
the parties on a “fair and reasonable basis” 
and not unilaterally. Furthermore, since 
treaties are agreements between states, they 
must be “formally signed by the full repre- 
sentatives of the countries concerned.” 
Treaties dealing with boundaries, to be effec- 
tive, must be formally approved by all the 
signatories. 
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In 1959, when Prime Minister Nehru ac- 
knowledged that India inherited all the rights 
and obligations of the British Government 
when she gained independence, the Chinese 
Communist view was that a state could in- 
herit only the legal rights and obligations of 
its predecessor. As far as the illegal McMahon 
Line was concerned, India’s acceptance of 
this remnant of British imperialism was 
viewed as not only unilateral but of no legal 
effect and, as such, not enforceable against 
China. 

Wei concludes by stating that only through 
applying the five principles of peaceful co- 
existence could a “fair and reasonable” solu- 
tion to the dispute between the two countries 
be achieved. 


From the doctrinal point of view, Chinese 
Communist writers have shown a dogmatic 
adherence to Marxist-Leninist legal theory. 
While discarding some of the elements appli- 
cable only to municipal law, they retain the 
concept of the “class” character of law in an 
attempt to explain international legal phe- 
nomena. Thus, according to these writers, in- 
ternational law is “class” law and a separate 
system of socialist international law is con- 
sidered to be already in existence. It is based 
on the principles of peaceful coexistence. 

Other Chinese Communist writers, attempt- 
ing to shape the requirements of ideology into 
the framework of international legal theory, 
advocate two or more systems of international 
law.” As long as two opposing social and 
economic systems exist, “class” law must nec- 
essarily reflect either the law of the capitalist 
class or the working (proletariat) class. Since 
in Marxist terms all laws must be “class” law, 
then the dilemma of the two opposing “class” 
laws remains unsolved if only one system of 
“class” international law is being advocated. 
To satisfy doctrinal requirements, therefore, 
it has been advocated that there should be 
one system of socialist international law (pro- 
letarian internationalism) governing relations 
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between socialist states, another system of 
“peaceful coexistence” (utilized mainly as a 
tactic of revolution rather than as a perma- 
nent principle) governing the relations be- 
tween socialist and capitalist states, and a 
third system consisting possibly of the rem- 
nants of the bourgeois international law gov- 
erning relations among the capitalist states 
themselves. 

As noted above, capitalist international law 
has been condemned by Chinese Communists 
as the “concentrated expression of the quality 
of imperialist foreign policies.” In other 
words, they view capitalist international law 
as an instrument of capitalist foreign policies, 
or in abstract terms, international law as an 
instrument of foreign policy. 

In the context of the present international 
situation and the hostile Chinese policy toward 
the West, any criticism of Western inter- 
national law is likely to be directed toward 
its repudiation as “class” law serving only the 
needs of the ruling capitalist class. 

Far from repudiating Western international 
law in its entirety, Chinese Communist writers 
have in fact endorsed many of its concepts. 
A rose by any other name smells as sweet. 
Despite the visible tainting of international 
law with Marxist doctrines in the attempt to 
formulate a Communist Chinese science of 
international law, an inquiry into the juridical 
writings reveals very little constructive work. 
These writings consist mainly of systematic 
criticism of Western writings in the field. As 
a result, the practical application of inter- 
national law by the Communist Chinese has 
not revealed much ingenuity and has been 
very similar to that of the West. Western prin- 
ciples have been applied when they suit the 
Communists’ own purposes; or, when un- 
favorable to the Chinese position, they have 
been arbitrarily disclaimed. 

The principles of sovereignty and recogni- 
tion have not been substantially altered, and 
their application to the problems of the legal 
status of outer space, territorial seas, and the 





“two-China” question has not been novel. 
Likewise the positions taken on West Berlin, 
in the Sino-Indian dispute, and to a certain 
extent in the “two-China” situation, have been 
largely based on the application of the West- 
ern international law of treaties. 
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Perruchio, Pierre, 284 

Persian materials, acquisitions, 129-131 

Persichetti, Vincent, 60 

Peutinger, Konrad, 213 

Phi Beta Kappa Society, gift, 274 

Philippines: papers relating to, 269; relations with 
China, 137 

Phillips, Eleazer, Jr., 195, 197 


Phillips, Philip Lee, 214 

Phillips, Samuel F., 198 

Phillipps, Sir Thomas, 206 

Philosophy and religion: bibliography of Chinese 
philosophers, 106; biographies of Bulgarian 
Orthodox Church leaders, 101; Buddhism, 116; 
Burma, 135; Iran, 130; Hungary, 299; Islam, 
131; Japan, 116, 117; microfilms relating to, 158, 
159; prayer books, 201-204; Ryukyu Islands, 
120; Sikhism, 133; tracts and sermons, 192, 195, 
197-199 

Pickering, Timothy, papers on microfilm, 151 

Pierce, Franklin, letter, 266 

Pinckney, Charles C., papers, 260 

Pincus, Gregory, papers, 278 

Pironkov, A. D., 98 

Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, 60 

Pizzetti, Ildebrando, 72 

Plangon, Pol, recording, 82 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 59 

Poetry: China, 108; Frost manuscript, 274-276 

Pohl, Richard, correspondence, 6 

Polignac, Princess Edmond de, 71 

Pollak, Julian, gift, 72 

Pommers, Leon, 59 

Popov, I. P., 101 

Porter, Peter, papers on microfilm, 151 

Portugal, cartography, 223 

Posada, José Guadalupe, 18, 19 

Poster, relating to Charlie Chaplin, 24-26 

Pound, Ezra, 63, 211 

Pourhadi, Ibrahim, report on the Near East, 127— 
132 

Powell, Lawrence C., 211 

Pratt, William, 190 

Presidents of the United States: papers relating to, 
148, 151, 154-156, 261-269, 276, 279, 284; see 
also specific names 

Price, Leontyne, 55 

Priestley, Joseph, letters on microfilm, 284 

Prince, Thomas, 187 

Printing: Connecticut, 192, 193; Delaware, 199; 
Georgia, 199, 200; Japan, 114; Korea, 112; 
Maryland, 189; Massachusetts, 186-188, 205; 
New Hampshire, 198; New Jersey, 193-195; New 
York, 191; North Carolina, 197, 198; papers re- 
lating to, 273, 274, 283; Pennsylvania, 190, 205; 
Rhode Island, 194, 195; South Carolina, 195- 
197; Virginia, 188, 189 

Prints and photographs: cartoons, 143, 256, 276; 
Chaplin poster, 24-26; Mexican graphic art, 18— 
23; paintings by Chinese artist, 210; Rembrandt 
restrikes, 27-39 

Prints and Photographs Division, report on acquisi- 
tions, 18—45 
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Pritchett, Henry S., papers, 281 

Pritchett, Mrs. Leonard Waller, gift, 281 

Provincial Council of Pennsylvania, papers on micro- 
film, 151 

Ptolemy, 222, 225 

Public Record Office, London, cooperative micro- 
filming program, 154, 155, 283 

Puccini, Giacomo, 81, 82 

Pundeff, Marin V., “Sources for Bulgarian Biog- 
raphy,” 97-102 

Putnam, Herbert, 152 


Quitman, John A., papers on microfilm, 151 


Rachmaninoff, Sergei, 72, 81 

Raghav, M. D., 134 

Rahman, H., 134 

Raja’i, Ahmad ’Ali, 130 

Rakéczy, Gydrgy, 298 

Ralegh, Sir Walter, 88 

Raleigh News and Observer, 251-253 

Ramsey, Alexander, papers on microfilm, 151 

Rare Book Division, acquisitions report, 201-212 

Rare books: early American imprints, 186-200, 
204-206; fine bindings and printings, 202, 209- 
211; illustrated and illuminated editions, 201, 
202, 210-212; legal materials, 188-200; 15th- 
century editions, 201, 202; 16th-century editions, 
202, 204; 17th-century editions, 204, 205; 18th- 
century editions, 205, 206; pamphlet on balloon- 
ing, 141 

““A Rare Film Poster,” 25, 26 

Ratzaby, Yehuda, 125 

Ravina, Menashe, 121 

Razi, Hasham, 130 

Reading, Thomas, 189 

“Recent Facsimile Maps and Atlases,”’ 213-229 

Recordings, music and other sound recordings, 81 

Reed, Daniel J., 144; report on microfilm sympo- 
sium, 145-151, 171-174 

Reiner, Fritz, 55, 60 

Reinert, Very Rev. Paul C., S.J., 158 

Religion; see Philosophy and religion 

Rembielinski, Eugéne, 215 

Rembrandt, Hermanszoon van Rijn, 27—39 

Reps, John, 228 

Research Corporation, gift, 279 

Resnik, Muriel, gift, 273 

Revelli, William, 49 

Rhode Island, early imprints, 194, 195 

Revolutionary War: Army manual from, 206; 


coastal maps, 228; microfilms relating to, 151, 
153, 284 
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Ricci, Ruggiero, 59 

Rice, Grantland, papers, 282 

Rice, Mrs. Grantland, gift, 282 

Rickover, Adm. Hyman C., 82 

Rilke, Rainer Maria, 210 

Ringling Brothers—Barnum and Bailey Circus, 62 

Ristow, Walter, 142; “Recent Facsimile Maps and 
Atlases,” 213-229; “Seventeenth Century Wall 
Maps of America and Africa,” 3-17 

Rittenhouse, David, 166 

Rivera, Diego, 19, 20 

Robinson, Edwin Arlington, autograph poem, 276 

Robinson, Jacob, 121 

Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, 62 

Rochlitz, Johann Friedrich, 77 

Rockefeller Foundation, 131 

Rockefeller, John D., Jr., 153 

Rodgers, Richard, 55, 60 

Roesch, Kurt, 211 

Rogers, Edmund, family papers, 260 

Roland, Francois, quoted, 14 

Roman Catholic Church, microfilms relating to, 153, 
158-161, 165, 180, 181 

Rony, Abdul, report on South and Southeast Asia, 
132-137 

Roosevelt, Cornelius Van Schaack, papers, 260 

Roosevelt, Elliott, correspondence, 260 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., correspondence, 276 

Roosevelt, Margaret Barnhill, correspondence, 260 

Roosevelt, Theodore, material relating to, 260, 267 

Rosenthal, Harry, gifts, 47, 51-54, 64 

Ross, Harold, correspondence, 273 

Rossi, Count Carlo, 71 

Rossini, Gioacchino Antonio, letters, 64 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 78 

Rovinskii, Dmitrii, cited, 28 

Roxburghe Club, 211 

Roy, Pierre Charles, 74 

Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 169 

Royal Geographical Society, 10, 11 

Royal Society, London, 165, 169 

Royal Society of Arts, correspondence on microfilm, 
283 

Rubinstein, Artur, letters, 64 

Ruffin, Edmund, papers on microfilm, 151 

Rush, Benjamin, letter on microfilm, 166 

Russell, Phillips, quoted, 254 

Russia, see Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Ryan, Garry D., 316 

Ryan, N. J., 136 

Ryukyu Islands, acquisitions, 119, 120 


Sa‘b, Hasan, 131 
Saenz, Moises, portrait, 20 





Sagean, Mathieu, 206 

St. Louis University, copying program, 158-161 

St. Onge, Achille J., 210 

Saint-Saéns, Charles Camille, 64, 71, 80, 82 

Sakamoto, Katsuhiko, 118 

Sandburg, Carl, quoted, 207 

Sanford, Gov. Terry, 250 

Sanson, Nicolas,. 14 

Santarem, Manuel Francisco de Barros, 2. visconde 
de, 214 

Sargent, Winthrop, papers on microfilm, 151 

Schatzki, Walter, gift, 50 

Schauffler, Robert Haven, correspondence, 276 

Science and technology: China, 119; Iran, 130; 
Japan, 118; Korea, 113; papers relating to, 151, 
163-170, 278, 279 

Schloss, Sophie, 66 

Schneider, Louis, 71 

Schober, Franz von, 64 

Schoenberg, Arnold, 70 

Schoenberg, Mrs. Arnold, 70 

Schonberg, Harold C., 80 

Schumann, Clara, 68 

Schumann, Robert, 65, 68—70, 82 

Schwerké, Irving, gifts, 62 

Scruggs, William Lindsay, papers on microfilm, 283 

Seagrave, Gordon Stifler, papers, 278 

Segal, Ronald, 133 

Seghers, Hercules, 28 

Selden, John, 86 

Selden-Goth, Mrs. Gisella, 48 

Seller, John, 226 

Sembrich, Marcella, recordings, 81, 82 

Senefelder, Alois, 215 

Sergeant, Jonathan Dickinson, 166 

“Seventeenth Century Wall Maps of America and 
Africa,” 3-17 

Shakespeare, William: 
quoted, 246 

Shalem, Shimon, 121 

Shamir, Shimon, 124 

Shao, Chin-fu, cited, 329, 330 

Sharett, Moshe, 121 

Shaw, George Bernard, 236 

Shaw, Robert, 55 

Sheely, Mrs. W. Clarence, gift, 266 

Shepard, F. J., quoted, 190 

Sherman, John, correspondence, 267, 268 

Sherman, William T., family papers on microfilm, 
151 

Sherwani, Latif Ahmed, 134 

Shifrin, Seymour, holograph, 61 

Shimoni, Yaacov, 124 

Short, Elizabeth, 193 

Short, Thomas, 192 


works based on, 63, 74; 


Sibley, Henry H., papers on microfilm, 151 

Sicgmeister, Elie, gifts, 61 

Sifton, Claire and Paul, papers, 260 

Sifton, Paul G., “The Walker-Washington Map,” 
90-96 

Sikhism, 133 

Sinclair, Upton, 82 

Singh, Gopal, 133 

Siqueiros, David Alfaro, 19, 20 

Sivan, Reuben, 126 

Six, Jan, 28, 38 

Skelton, R. A., 225, 227 

Skolsky, Shlomo, 121 

Skulsky, Albert, 57 

Slavica: Bulgarian biography, 97-102; see also 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Sloane, Sir Hans, papers on microfilm, 164, 165 

Smibert, John, journal on microfilm, 283 

Smith, Donald E., 135 

Smith, Sir James Edward, papers on microfilm, 169 

Smith, Capt. John, 221 

Smith, Josiah, sermon, 197 

Smith, Lloyd W., manuscript collection, 151 

Smith, Myron B., 85 

Smith, Roger M., 136 

Smith, Samuel, papers on microfilm, 151 

Social sciences: Japan, 115; Ryukyu Islands, 119, 
120 

Society of American Archivists, papers relating to, 
281 

Society of Jesus, microfilms relating to, 159, 160 

Sélyom-Fekete, William, “Hungarian Constitutional 
Compact of 1867,” 287-308 

Sontag, Henriette, 71 

“Sources for Bulgarian Biography,’ 97-102 

South Asia, acquisitions, 132-134 

South Asia Section, report, 132-137 

South Carolina: Civil War photographs, 40—45; 
early imprints, 195-197; maps and atlases, 226, 
227 

South Manchuria Railway Company, 115 

Southack, Cyprian, 226 

Southeast Asia, acquisitions, 134-137 

Soviet Union; see Union of Soviet Socialist 
publics 

Sowerby, Leo, 62 

Spain: document relating to, 284; microfilms from, 
159, 284 


Spanish-American War, papers relating to, 267 
Speed, John, 224, 226, 227 

Spencer, Len, recordings, 81 

Spender, Stephen, 55 

Sperry, Elmer Ambrose, 278 

Spivacke, Harold, 58 

Spivak, Lawrence E., 283 





Stansbury, Carroll, gift, 282 

State Department, U.S., 49, 99 

Steuben, Friedrich Wilhelm Ludolf Gerhard Au- 
gustin, Baron von, 206 

Stephen, St., King of Hungary, 287-289, 291, 293 

Stern, Alfred Whital, Collection of Lincolniana, 
additions, 207-209 

Stevens, Henry, 187, 188, 190, 205; portrait, 190 

Stevens, Isaac I., papers on microfilm, 151 

Stevens family, papers on microfilm, 151 

Stevenson, Adlai E., 82, 209' 

Stevenson, Edward Luther, 221 

Stewart-Murray, Lord James, 211 

Stickhausen, Julius, 48 

Stiles, Joseph, 200 

Stiles, Joseph C., 200 

Still, William Grant, 62 

Stinehour, Roderick, 210 

Stoianov, M., 100 

Stoichev, I. K., 101 

Stoilov, A., 100 

Stokowski, Leopold, papers relating to, 278 

Stonehill, Ben, 80 

Stovall, Floyd, 85 

Strauss, Johann, letters, 65 

Strauss, Richard, 65, 79 

Stravinsky, Mrs. Catherine, 71 

Stravinsky, Igor, 62, 71 

Stravinsky, Soulima, 72 

Streeter, Thomas W., 206 

Strickland, William, 63 

Stuart, John, 92 

Styron, William, papers, 276 

Sumardjan, Selo, 136 

Sun, Yat-sen, 109, 110 

Supreme Court, U.S., papers relating to, 269 

Swann, William, 198 

Swift, Jonathan, quoted, 16, 246 

Swisher, Carl Brent, gift, 269 

Switzerland, microfilming in, 183, 184 

Sylvester II, Pope, 288, 291 

Széchenyi, Istvan, 52 

Széchenyi, Count Stephen, 302 

Szemere, Bartholomew, 302 


Taft, William Howard, letters, 267 
Takayanagi, Genzo, 316 


Taliaferro, Lawrence, papers on microfilm, 151 
Tamagno, Francesco, recording, 82 

Tamayo, Rufino, 22, 23 

Tandy, Jessica, papers, 271, 272 

Taney, Roger B., papers relating to, 269 
T‘ang, Kuei-chang, 108 
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Tankersley, Mrs. Garvin, gift, 268 

Tansman, Alexandre, 73 

Taoka, Rydichi, 317 

Tassin, Nicolas, 14 

Tayler, Henrietta, 211 

Taylor, Hancock, 266 

Taylor, Telford, quoted, 316 

Taylor, Zachary, letter, 266 

Tazewell, Littleton W., 262 

Tchaikovsky, Pétr Ilich, 81; letters, 65, 67 

Teleky, Ladislas, 52 

TerBorch, Gerard, 5 

Teschitel, P. Joseph, 160 

Tesla, Nikola, correspondence, 278 

Tetrazzini, Luisa, recordings, 81 

Thailand, acquisitions, 135 

Thant, U, 209 

Tholinx, Arnold, portrait, 37 

Thomas, Ambroise, 78 

Thomas, John Charles, letters, 72 

Thorndike, Edward Lee, papers, 279 

Thornley, F. H., 228 

Thurber, James; letters, 273 

T’iao, Yueh, quoted, 320, 321 

Timothy, Lewis, 196, 197 

Tissandier, Gaston, 83 

Todeschi, Pietro, 5—7, 9-11 

“The Tokyo War Crimes Trial,” 309-318 

Tolkowsky, Samuel, 126 

Tonson, Jacob, 74 

Town Meeting of the Air, papers relating to, 281 

Trackl, Georg, 57 

Trampler, Walter, 58 

Traubel, Horace and Anne Montgomerie, papers, 
276 

Traut, Wolf, 202 

Travers, P. L., “Only Connect,” 232-248 

“The Trials of Minor Biography,” 249-259 

Trienens, Roger J., 142; ‘The Library’s Earliest 
Colonial Imprints,” 186-200 

Trivella, Ameglio, 211 

Trott, Nicholas, 196, 197 

Tsankov, S., 101 

Tséng, Hsii-pai, 106 

Tugwell, Rexford G., 82 

Turkey, acquisitions, 127, 128 

Turner, Adm. Thomas, journal, 271 

“Twentieth Century Mexican Graphic Art,” 18-23 

Tyler, John, letter, 266 


- Ui, Hakuju, 116 


Ukhmani, A., 123 
Umemura, Michael Takaaki, 312 





Union League of Philadelphia, gift, 266 

USSR Academy of Sciences, 98 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: international 
law, 320, 321, 325, 327, 331; language, 131; 
microfilms from, 284 

United Church Board for World Ministries, 165 

University of Pennsylvania, 170 

University of Virginia, guides to microfilm publica- 
tions, 147 

Untermeyer, Louis, 85; gift, 276 

Urdu newspapers, 134 

Uytenbogaert, Jan, portrait, 37 


Vacchi, Guido, work dedicated to, 58 

Vanbrugh, Sir John, 211 

Van Buren, Martin, letters, 264, 266 

Vandenberg, Senator Arthur, letters, 268 

Van Eps, Fred, recordings, 81 

Van Nostrand, D., 42 

Van Sinderen, Mrs. Adrian, 187, 204 

Varma, Shanti P., 132 

Vasiliev, A., 98 

Vatican Library, collections on microfilm, 158, 159 

Vaughan, Benjamin, papers, 166 

Verbéczy, Istvan, 289, 292, 293 

Verdi, Giuseppe, 73, 81, 82 

Vermeer, Nikolaus, 4 

Veronese, Feliciano, 211 

Vespucci, Amerigo, 8, 9 

Viardot, Claudia, 46, 50 

Viardot, Marianne, 46, 50 

Viereck, George Sylvester, papers relating to, 274, 
276 

Vietnam, publications relating to, 136 

Vietor, Alexander O., 225 

Viotti, Giovanni Battista, letters, 65 

Virgina: early imprints, 188, 189; map facsimiles, 
221-227; 18th-century map, 90-96 

Visscher, Nikolaus, 3, 4, 16 

Vivares, Francois, 30, 38, 39 

Vlad, Roman, quoted, 63 

V6résmarty, Mihaly, 52 

Vronsky, Vitya, work dedicated to, 60 


Wachtel, Lee, 267 

Waghenaer, Lucas Janszoon, 226 

Wagner, Richard, 65, 82 

Wakaizumi, Kei, 119 

Waldstein, Count Ferdinand Ernst Gabriel, 75 
Walker, Thomas, 90--96, 261 

“The Walker-Washington Map,” 90-96 
Walsh, Ulysses, 81 


Walter, Bruno, 79 

Walter, Thomas Ustick, 277 

Walton, Elisabeth, quoted, 4 

Wang, Chien-min, 111 

War of 1812, microfilms relating to, 151 

Ward, Fields M., 80 

Ward, Robert, ‘63 

Washburn, Wilcomb E., 210 

Washington, George: correspondence, 154-156, 
261, 269; holograph map, 90-96, 261; manu- 
scripts relating to, 151, 267 

Washington, John Augustine, 91 

Washington, D.C., manuscripts relating to, 282 

Watelet, Claude Henri, 28, 34, 35, 38, 39 

Waters, Edward N., “Harvest of the Year: Selected 
Acquisitions of the Music Division,” 47—82 

Watson, Thomas E., papers on microfilm, 151 

Weakland, Rev. Rembert, 79 

Weale, W. H. James, 201 

Webb, George, 195 

Weber, Carl Maria von, 65, 74 

Webster, Daniel, papers on microfilm, 151 

Wei, Ju-lin, 110 

Wei, Liang, cited, 331, 332 

Wei, Wenhan, cited, 327 

Weinstein, Myron, report on Hebraica, 120-127 

Weinzig, Joseph, 48 

Weisberg, Arthur, 56 

Weisgall, Hugo, 56, 80 

Welde, Rev. Thomas, 205 

Welles, James Nelson, 264 

Wellesz, Egon, quoted, 71 

Wells, Richard, 166 . 

West, Rebecca, correspondence, 273 

Wharton, Samuel, papers, 151 

Wheelock, John Hall, papers, 276 

White, Alfred Tredway, 187 

White, E. B., letters, 273 

White, Henry, 284 

White, T. H., 59 

Whitehill, Clarence, recording, 82 

Whitman, Walt, quoted, 246 

Whitmarsh, Thomas, 197 

Whittall, Gertrude Clarke, Foundation, 47, 48 

Wickes, Frances G., papers, 278 

Wieder, Frederik C., 5, 8, 10, 11, 14, 219-221 

Wilbur, James B., 152 

Wilcox, Jeduthun, letters, 269 

Wilde, Oscar, 210; material relating to, 274 

Wilkins, Robert P., 228 

Wills, David, 266 

Wills, Miss E. Penissa, gift, 91, 261 

Wills, Leonard J., gift, 261 

Wilson, Woodrow: papers relating to, 209, 210, 
267, 268, 284; quoted, 307 
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Wimpffen, Hermanus, de, 202 

Winchester, Gen. James, 263 

Winship, George Parker, quoted, 195 
Winsor, Justin, 214 

Wit, Frederik de, 3 

With, Pieter de, 30, 38, 39 

Wood, Leonard, letters, 267 

World War I, papers relating to, 267, 269 


World War II: Japanese war crimes trial, 309-318; 


papers relating to, 279 
Wroth, Lawrence C., quoted, 189 
Wu, K. T., report on China, 104-112 
Wu, Lien-té, 108 
Wu, Ying, 110 
Wuorinen, Charles, 63 
Wursler, J., and Company, 215 


Xenakis, Yannis, 64 


Yadin, Yigael, 125 
Yang, Key P., report on Korea, 112-114 


Yeats, W. B., 235-239 

Yen, K‘o-chun, 108 

Yen, Ling-féng, 106 

Yi, Pydng-gi, 113 

Ying, Tao, cited, 321, 322 
Yokota, Kisaburd, 316 
Youmans, Vincent, 54 
Youmans, Vincent, III, 50, 54 
Young, Mrs. Agnes Brooks, gift, 270 
Young, John, 115 

Yradier, Sebastian, 82 

Yii, An-lan, 107 

Yusuf Kamal, Prince, 218-220 


Zalce, Alfredo, 19, 21 
Zartarian, Vahan K., 129 
Zashdiyah, Major, 130 
Zeno, Apostolo, 74 

Zerola, Nicola, recording, 82 
Zimbalist, Mrs. Efrem, 50 
Zinkin, Taya, 134 
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Some Recent Publications of the Library of Congress ' 


A Directory of Information Resources in the United States: Federal Government. Compiled 
by the National Referral Center for Science and Technology, Library of Congress 
1967. 411 p. $2.75. This directory, like the other directories issued by the National Referral 
Center for Science and Technology, is based on the register of information resources that 
has been built up since the Center was established in 1962 with the support of the National 
Science Foundation. Unlike the three earlier directories, however, this directory is not sub- 
ject-oriented. All appropriate Federal organizations, as well as information resources spon- 
sored in whole or in part by the Federal Government, are rep.esented. While the National 
Referral Center has been concerned primarily with science and technology (including the 
social sciences), it has registered several Federal agencies whose activities fall outside these 
categories; their omission would give an inadequate picture of the information resources of 
the Federal Government. 

Land Ownership Maps: A Checklist of Nineteenth Century United States County Maps 
in the Library of Congress. Compiled by Richard W. Stephenson, Geography and Map 
Division, Reference Department, Library of Congress. 1967. 112 p. 70 cents. A list of the 
1,449 county land ownership maps in the Geography and Map Division, arranged alpha- 
betically and chronologically within each State. Although most of the maps are later, a few, 
especially those for counties in Pennsylvania and Virginia, date from the first decades of the 
nineteenth century. For each map the following information is given if available: date, name 
of author, surveyor, and publisher, place of publication, scale, and size. 

The maps listed in this publication are important because they predate the more publi- 
cized county plat books and ‘the topographic surveys of the U.S. Geological Survey. They are 
invaluable to the genealogist in tracing family backgrounds, to the geographer for studying 
the rural landscape of a century ago, and to the local historian in reconstructing the cultural 
life of the nineteenth century. 


‘For sale from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402 




















